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All Hail! 


Christ King is the new feast in the calendar which 
will be celebrated throughout the Catholic world on 
the last Sunday of October. Christ is King, albeit His 
kingdom is not of this world. 

Christ is really king of heaven and earth. His reign 
is throughout eternity. But He was a sorry-looking 
king when, clad in a purple rag, with a crown of cruel 
thorns upon His sacred Head, He was greeted in mock- 
ery with the words: “Hail, King of the Jews!” 


In heaven Our King sits on a throne at the right 
hand of the Father in regal splendor. Thence, He 
shall come to judge the living and the dead. The liv- 
ing, those endowed with spiritual life, will accompany 
Him to reign with Him in His kingdom of glory with- 
out end. The spiritually dead, sinners who would be not 
reconciled, He will consign to eternal flames, because 
they would not be converted and live. 

Every Catholic should swear allegiance to Christ, and 
should give proof of his good will and loyalty by receiv- 
ing frequently and devoutly the sacraments of penance 
and the Holy Eucharist. At baptism we were placed 
under the banner of Christ Our King and at confirma- 
tion we swore allegiance and fidelity to Him. He 
strengthens us with innumerable spiritual helps, nour- 
ishes us with His own Body and Blood, has placed an 
angel over us to conduct us safe through the dangers 
of life, and continually showers innumerable graces 
upon us that we may persevere to the end. He is truly 
Our King, worthy of our undivided service. All hail to 
Thee, Christ Our King! 


Reunion 


The movement towards reunion of the Eastern 
Church and the Western Church is growing. Con- 
gresses have been held to promote this union; several 
religious orders of the Western Church have adopted 
the ritual of the Eastern Church with the desire of 
bridging over the yawning chasm that for centuries 
has kept the two churches apart. An article in the 


present number of THE GRAIL tells of the part the 
Benedictines are taking in this movement. 

In their efforts to bring about union, priests of 
Slovakia and Carpathian Russia have recently formed 
a society that will include in its membership priests 
both of the Latin Rite and the Slavic Rite. A similar 
movement is afoot in Poland. 

Individual effort alone cannot make for complete suc- 
cess. The whole Christian body must put forth its 
best efforts. Christ prayed for unity—that all might 
be one. He has set the example to be followed. 

The International Eucharistic League for the Union 
of Christendom in its humble way offers a very simple, 
yet powerful, means for helping to bring about the 
union of mankind under the banner of Christ. The 
object of the League is threefold: (1) union and 
harmony among the Catholics of the whole world; (2) 
the return of non-Catholics to unity with the Church; 
(3) the conversion of all non-Christians. 

The means proposed to attain this end are quite 
simple: (1) a short daily offering of all the Masses 
and Holy Communions of the entire world (for this 
offering no set form is required); (2) an occasional 
Mass attended and Holy Communion received. There 
are no dues, fees, or collections. The I. E. L. is a 
League of prayer and other good works. The editor 
of THE GRAIL will be glad to send certificates of mem- 
bership to all who desire to be enrolled. 


October and the Angels 


The blessed spirits, whom God in His loving dispen- 
sation has placed over us, we honor in a special man- 
ner during October. Although the angels are invisible 
spirits, yet they are ever present to light our way, to 
warn us in the time of danger, to guard us against the 
evil one with his legions who are ever seeking our ruin, 
to guide and direct our footsteps on the path of virtue. 
They are the ministering spirits of God. The office 
they perform is signified by the name that they bear, 
for angel means messenger. 

Gratitude to God for placing us in the care of His 
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holy angels, and gratitude to our Guardian Angel for 
his loving ministrations should prompt us to celebrate 
with joy the feast of the holy Guardian Angels, which 
eccurs on October 2. The appropriate way to observe 
the day is to receive Holy Communion and to spend 
some time communing with your holy angel. There are 
words or sentiments of sincere and hearty thanks to 
offer him, sentiments of genuine grief for failure to act 
on his suggestions and cooperate at all times with the 
grace of God; nor should sentiments of joy be wanting 
at one’s good fortune in having one of God’s holy 
angels placed over him. It is important, too, that 
one be properly disposed for the future to avoid what 
his conscience tells him is wrong and to do what the 
light of grace shows him ought to be done. Out of 
reverence for our holy Guardian Angel we should en- 
deavor to remain in the state of grace and make our- 
selves worthy of his blessed company. We ought never 
to forget his continual presence with us.—Some of the 
saints, such as St. Frances of Rome, and other holy 
persons, Gemma Galgani may serve as example, were 
privileged to see their guardian angels and to hold 
sweet converse with them. But these were rare excep- 
tions, not the general rule. 

As the bad angels, who were cast out of heaven, are 
ever going about, seeking “whom they may devour”— 
or bring to ruin, and endeavoring to draw us with 
them down to the bottomless pit of eternal flames, we 
ought to be thankful to God that He has given His 
angels charge over us to keep us in all our ways, as 
the Psalmist says. “In their hands they shall bear thee 
up, lest thou dash thy foot against a stone.”—(Ps. 90: 
11,12.) 


October is also Rosary month. In the spring we 
honor Mary as Queen of May, in October we pay her 
our homage as Queen of the Most Holy Rosary. She 
is the mother of Christ King, and, consequently, our 
Queen Mother.—Love for the rosary and perseverance 
in its devout recital will surely procure for us eternal 
happiness. 


The Grand Pardon 


October closes with a day of fast and abstinence 
in preparation for the joyful feast of All Saints, which 
is a holyday of obligation. When this day of rejoicing 
begins to draw to a close, a note of sadness, of distress, 
of misery, of woe, of lamentation fills the air as we 
mourn for those of the faithful departed who are de- 
tained prisoners in the cleansing fires of purgatory 
awaiting their deliverance and the delights of heaven. 

The faithful are accustomed to pray for these truly 
poor souls, to have the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass 
offered up for them, and to gain indulgences for them. 
Among the seasons of special mercy and grace that the 
Church has opened and placed at the disposal of the 
faithful, by means of which they can be of immense 
benefit to the souls in purgatory, is that of All Souls 
Day with its vigil. A plenary indulgence, applicable 


to the poor souls, may be gained at every visit that 
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one makes to the church from noon on All Saints Day 
to midnight of All Souls. For gaining these numerous 
plenary indulgences prayer for the intentions of the 
Holy Father and the reception of the sacraments are 
required, but the confession may be made on anyone 
of the eight days that precede All Souls Day, while 
the Holy Communion may be received on All Saints, 
or on one of the eight days that follow the feast, but 
the visits must be made within the time prescribed, as 
explained above. The faithful should take advantage 
of this season of grace and make themselves dearer to 
God by showing mercy to the souls that are in dire 
affliction. 


Steps to the Altar 
Dom Hucu G. BEVENOT, O. S. B., B. A. 


10. Time and Eternity 


The homely clock at midnight lorn 
Rings out the dying yesterday; 
The pendulum with solemn sway 

Swings in the nascent tide of morn. 


Those folded hands point up above 
Piercing the little days’ mean row 
Through to the momentary now 

Of God’s eternity and love. 


*Tis as a consecration touch 
That hushes quite the beat of time 
For him who kneels in prayer sublime 
Still in that home he loves so much. 


He stood yestre’en upon a height, 
Watched how the lamp-lit city stirred 
Below,—but starward, onward spurred, 

His heart was held by God’s own might. 


The parting that this day will bring 
He suffers through into the joy 
Of quitting now each passing toy 

To serve the everlasting King. 


Autumn’s Weaving 
ANNA ROZILLA CREVER 


Bring me the silk for my weaving, Dearie. 
The Winter’s reign is long and dreary, 

And I shall sleep thro’ all the certain 

Days of storming; my couch and curtain 
Must be of colors that warm and rest— 
Floss of the milkweed—do not muss it— 
The gentian’s blue, and the sumach’s russet; 
Red of the rounded, ripened apple; 

Scarlet of maple leaves; the dapple 

Of sunlight falling on emerald moss. 

Bring me the tawn of the husk; and cross 
With a band of the homely pumpkin’s yellow 
The purple of grapes that hang in the mellow 
Dreaming haze of the blue, blue hills! 
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In the Lord’s Workshop 


ANSELM SCHAAF, O.S. B. 


(Concluded) 


LAzY, who was spending the day at the 
Abbey, making an actual test of the life 
led there, was enjoying a game of chess at the 
noon hour when he was suddenly reminded by 
the clanging of a bell that the life of a religious 
is not all recreation. 

“That calls us to the oratory for Vespers and 
Compline,” Brother Jeremiah informed him as 
he rose in obedience to the signal. “We always 
finish up the Office before we go to work.” 

As the Brothers were filing out of the oratory 
at the conclusion of their prayer, Father Rem- 
bert greeted Larry with “How’s the youngest 
member of the community?” He then suggest- 
ed that they continue their exploration of shop 
and farm. 

First came the power house. “Here, Brother 
Osmund, is Larry Clark, a good friend of ours, 
who is still somewhat in the dark as to what 
walk of life he should follow. Maybe you can 
give him some light on the subject.” 

“Sure thing,” bantered the keeper of the 
power house, “if an electric globe will answer 
the purpose.” 

“You are wonderfully brilliant, Brother. In 
the meantime you might demonstrate the tools 
with which you accomplish such marvels.” 

From boilers and dynamos to pliers and “left- 
hand” monkey wrenches, nothing was over- 
looked. Nor did Brother Osmund forget his 
menagerie with its baby alligator and bunnies. 

Thought Larry: “It seems after all that a 
vein of humor 


noisy, grunting herd. Nearby was the slaugh- 
terhouse. “Here squeals are _ broadcast, 
pig is turned to pork, and the ox be- 
comes porterhouse steak,” suggested Father 
Rembert. Brother Aurelius informed the visi- 
tors that 200 pounds of meat each day was the 
average he furnished to the kitchen. 

The garden, too, yielded its quota of food sup- 
plies. Brothers Dorotheus and Dositheus were 
just loading a wagon with vegetables, and in a 
neighboring field was a tractor at work. 

“Brother Isidore, whom you see on the trac- 
tor in the field over there, is the faithful stand- 
by of Father Leodegar, our steward. Still 
further out is Brother Melchior, another faith- 
ful laborer.” 

The sun was fast leaning to the West. So 
Father Rembert thought it wise to set out for 
home. As the two approached the monastery, a 
“Studebaker Six” was halting before the en- 
trance. Larry presumed that some visitors must 
have arrived. “No,” said the priest, “that’s 
Brother Alban who has been the monastic taxi 
man since 1875, for fifty-two years. The Stude- 
baker is his latest acquisition. First he was at 
the lines, now he is at the wheel. He is probably 
waiting to take some of the Fathers to the sta- 
tion.” 

“Why, Father Rembert,” Larry broke in, 
“it’s Brother here and Brother there and Broth- 
er everywhere.” 

“That shows you,” Father Rembert assented, 
“what an important réle the brotherhood plays 
in our religious communities. The work of edu- 
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who may be called the monastery’s very staff of 
life. These are the ‘kitchen Brothers.’ We are 
not ordinarily allowed to enter their domain, 
but in this instance we have special permission. 
We must, however, not disturb them, for they 
are quite busy preparing the evening meal. You 
see there Brother William and his whole crew, 
eight in all, not counting those in the refec- 
tories. One is now stirring the potatoes, an- 
other is frying the eggs, a third is at the coffee 
boiler, a fourth is running the electric oven. 
Each has his own particular duty.” 

On leaving the kitchen, Larry wondered what 
the humming nearby might be. “Oh,” declared 
his guide, “that comes from the peeling room. 
Several Brothers are there. Brother Jonas is 
now pouring a half bushel of potatoes into the 
hull of the peeler. It takes but two minutes to 
remove the peelings. In this way enough pota- 
toes are peeled in a jiffy.” 

“There’s the bell,” said Larry. 

“That means that we must now go to rosary. 
Yes, it is 5:20. I shall go with you,” added 
Father Rembert as they proceeded on their way. 
“There is Brother Lellis, the infirmarian. 
His work at times becomes quite stren- 
uous. Beside him is Brother Walter, the super- 
intendent of the vineyard.” 

Supper, which followed rosary, was over by 
six o’clock. Larry accompanied the Brothers 
who out of private devotion made a visit to the 
Blessed Sacrament. He was then invited to a 
game of volley ball but he preferred to try out 
Brother Jeremiah’s strength at checkers. The 
Brother now put all camouflage aside and beat 
his opponent “to a frazzle.” 

Larry, somewhat surprised, exclaimed: 
“Why, Brother, you move your men with the 
same skill as you swung your duster through 
the monastery corridors today.” The Brother 
only smiled. 

The last call for the common exercises came 
at seven o’clock. The whole community assem- 
bled in the chapter room where a cleric read 
aloud from some spiritual book for about ten 
minutes. The Brothers, and Larry with them, 
spent the next half hour in the oratory saying 
Matins and Lauds of the Little Office. Then 
came night prayers, whereupon was made a last 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. The Brothers 
then were free, so Larry learned, to read or to 
retire. During Lent, he was told, greater op- 
portunities are given for spiritual reading. Lar- 
ry sought rest, for he regarded this period as 
the end of a full day. 

The next morning with the superior’s bless- 
ing the guest bade farewell but, with the prom- 
ise, “It’s to be for a short time only.” 

“The whole visit from beginn:ng to end,” de- 
clared Larry that very day when he called on 
his pastor, Father Gilbert, to whom he de- 
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scribed his visit in detail, “was an eye opener 
tome. What a big field of activity these Broth- 
ers have. How often they get to church and 
still do lots of work.” 

Father Gilbert smiled and told how at times 
men had come to St. Alban’s to be Brothers but 
that they thought that the life of a Brother 
consisted merely in praying, eating, and sleep- 
ing. Hence, when they found that work also 
came in question they decided that they had 
no vocation.” 

“Father,” Larry spoke up again, “I was in- 
deed amused at Brother Vitus who had charge 
of the porkers. They evidently knew their 
master.” 

After some reflection Father Gilbert recalled 
good old Brother Baldwin of bygone days, 
“That Brother,” said he, “had the same task. 
Though he was old and crippled, yet he hauled 
faithfully to his pets the scraps of food that ac- 
cumulated in the kitchen. He had a wheelbar- 
row which must have been an invention of his 
own. It was a barrel between two wheels, and 
in spite of his age he was able to guide it on the 
incline down to the porkers’ hotel. All the while 
he was merry and jovial and could find striking 
nicknames for everybody. Did you see all the 
machinery : the potato peeler and dish wash- 
er?” 

“Not the latter. I couldn’t get to see every- 
thing in one day,” Larry answered quite content 
however with what he had seen. 

“There is still another that I can’t forget,” 
Father Gilbert went on. “It is one who went 
to his reward some seventeen years ago. He 
was a very saintly Brother. His humble task 
was that of a dishwasher. Whilst at work he 
continually prayed, employing ejaculations as 
they came to his mind. His was truly that blind 
obedience which is so pleasing to God. On his 


(Continued on page 263) 





The Lay Brother 
S. M. T., 0. S. B. 


Soiled from his arduous work on the farm, 
Clad in the poorest of clothes, 

Hither and thither, on duties of love, 

The humble lay brother goes. 


Unheeded by men and scorned by the world, 
Dear in the eyes of God, 

Treading each day with expanded heart 

The way that His saints have trod. 


Called at length hence by the Angel of love— 
Doubtless to him will be given, 

For his lowliness here, forever to reign 
First in the ranks of God’s Heaven. 
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All on a Summer’s Crutse 


CALLA L. STAHLMANN 


SOJOURNING IN SOUTHERN SPAIN 
(Concluded) 


S WE neared Granada, we caught our 

first glimpses of the snow-capped Sierras 
and of the Alhambra Palace—our real reason 
for coming. Motors met us and took us at 
breakneck speed through the town and up the 
hill—nothing similar in the line of taxi drivers 
was ever seen in the United States! Still, we 
saw no accidents. Our hotels were near the 
Palace, where cool mountain- 
steams trickle constantly 
down the roadside, and the 
moon rises in all her splen- 
dor over the near-by ruins. 
All of our meals were eaten 
out-of-doors, beneath cen- 
tury-old trees in the shade 
of the Alhambra, while blind 
musicians played dreamy 
Spanish melodies on their 
guitars and mandolins. 

Gypsies from their native 
quarters in the valley gave 
an exhibition of dancing at 
the hotel in the evening, 
while others persuaded us to 
exchange perfectly good 
Spanish pesetas for “real an- 
tiques’—brass candlesticks, 
lamps, et cetera, all of which 
looked very attractive until 
we had to pack and trans- 
port them! 

There followed a restful 
night—for who could not 
sleep with the streams of 
water trickling down out- 
side the windows?—and we 
were thus fitted for the 
strenuous day that was be- 
foreus: the Generalife! the 
Alhambra! Words fail me! Read Washington 
Irving, Spain’s greatest publicity agent! A short 
walk from the hotel along the shady road in the 
cool of the morning brought us to the Alhambra, 
from the Arabian “Calat Alhambra,” meaning 
“Red Castle,” built by the Moors to keep the 
Granadans under control. After the Moors 
were driven out by the Christians, the Alham- 
bra became the habitation of the kings; from 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, the 
Palace lost its vogue and fell into a state of 








GRANADA FROM THE ALHAMBRA 


decay, from which it was rescued, to a certain 
extent, by the French while in occupation of 
Granada. 

Musicians (?) sat at the entrance, twanging 
guitars and holding out tamborines in the hope 
of receiving a few pesetas. We passed by the 
fountain built by Charles V, and entered the 
grounds through the Gate of Justice, with the 
hand carved on the arch and the key on the in- 
ner portal; many legends exist concerning 
these symbols, not the least interesting of which 
is this: A spell cast upon the place by an early 
Moorish king, who sold his 
soul to the Evil One, will re- 
main until the hand reaches 
down and grasps the key, 
when the place will fall in 
ruins! 

The Palace of Charles V 
within seems strangely out 
of place in these surround- 
ings—its architecture is 
from a period so much later. 
Thence we passed to the 
Court of the Myrtles, a long 
pool bordered by myrtle 
trees and flower beds; to 
the Court of the Lions, with 
its celebrated fountain of 
twelve lions, still spouting 
forth water into alabaster 
basins—here, a fee had to be 
paid before we could take 
pictures, I suppose to buy 
food for the lions! Nearby 
is the Fountain of the Aben- 
cerrages, so named from the 
f.ct that all the members of 
that princely family were 
once murdered here in cold 
blood, after being invited to 
dinner—a red stain in the 
marble suggests to the gul- 
lible their shed blood! 

The chief part of the mansion is the Hall of 
the Ambassadors, or the Comares, from whose 
grilled windows so many beautiful pictures 
have been taken. Near this Hall, we found the 
oldest parts of the Palace—the Baths; at the 
entrance to the baths is a rest room, where the 
bathers reclined after the bath—there is a foun- 
tain in the center, and from balconies blinded 
musicians used to play soothing melodies; in 
the next room is the King’s Bath; farther on, 
in an adjoining room, is the Queen’s Bath, a 
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GRANADA—TOWN AND OLD ROMAN WALLS IN RUINS 


trifle smaller; and in still another room, the 
Children’s Bath, quite diminutive; all are 
beautifully tiled and in a remarkable state of 
preservation. 

Overlooking private gardens and fountains, is 
the Queen’s Belvedere—apartments designed 
for the bride of Philip V. Here also Irving took 
up his abode when writing The Alhambra, but 
this room is locked against the curious visitor, 
and our only glimpse of it was through the key- 
hole, and that none too large! Many famous 
persons have carved their names on the balcony 
of these apartments. Below the balcony, in the 
Garden of Lindaraxa, who was a Moorish prin- 
cess, we interrupted an artist with easel and 
oils, who ceased operations until we were out of 
sight. Beneath the Belvedere is a curious spot 
—a dungeon whose acoustics is such that a per- 
son standing in one corner may, by placing his 
lips to the wall, converse in a low whisper with 
someone in the opposite corner—no explanation 
was given as to whether this was an accidental 
condition or an intention. Evidences show, how- 
ever, that it was in the corners that the prison- 
ers were chained—‘“could walls but speak!” 


A wonderful view of the surrounding country 
was gained from the top of the Homage Tower, 
by a seemingly endless climb of fifty-two steps 
which none but the bravest essayed—but it was 
worth every step of it. There are other towers: 
the Tower of the Ladies, of the Candle, of the 
Captive, of Water, et cetera, too numerous to 
mention. We saw mere children making lace 
of cobwebby texture, the renowned “Granada 
Lace” (evidently there are no Child Labor Laws 
in Spain!). We bought shawls, mantillas, 


prints, tiles from the Alhambra, and copies of 
Irving’s works. 

We left the Alhambra by the gate called 
Puerta de los Carros, and were soon at the 
Generalife, an old Arabic word meaning “Lofty 
Gardens,” in the midst of which is an old pal- 





ace, or pleasure house, of the 
Moorish kings. The gardens were 
formerly more extensive, fed by 
streams brought by canals and 
water wheels from the Darro 
River; when these artificial means 
were abandoned, only the fertile 
spots survived, but these are 
carefully preserved now. The 
walks are lined with cypress 
trees, centuries old; fountains 
play continuously; myrtle vines 
run rife, from which the guide 
plucked sprays as souvenirs for 
us; there is a remarkable stair- 
way with streams of water run- 
ning down the banisters! In the 
main building, a canal flows 
through the long court which has 
living rooms at either end; arcades, balconies, 
alcoves, and a chapel complete the scene. There 
are many interesting works of art within— 
frescoed ceilings, panels of tile, and portraits 
of the old kings and princes of Spain and Gra- 
nada. Natives in ragged garb accosted us as 
we left the gardens, offering trinkets for sale— 
but these look paltry to us now after all te gor- 
geousness we had just gazed on. 


After our luncheon and siesta (when in 
Spain, do as the Spanish), we rode leisurely 
about the lower town in horse-drawn carriages 
built for two. We entered the Cathedral, built 
in Renaissance style, on a site where a Mosque 
was torn down in the fifteenth century ; we saw 
the tombs of Ferdinand and Isabella—figures 
of the King and Queen in Carrara marble re- 
pose upon high marble bases near the altar; 
the head of the Queen lies deeper in the pillow 
than that of the King, some say because she had 
more brains than he; others (the men, of 
course) say that even in death he refuses to rest 
at ease from the cares of the world. Descend- 
ing through a trapdoor we found the actual 
tombs in a crypt, together with those of the 
parents of Charles V, and his brother, Pious 
Michael. The Spanish colors and those carried 
by the ship of Columbus are displayed here. 
Abovestairs we were shown the famous jewel- 
casket of Isabella which she pawned to help 
Columbus, her silver crown and scepter, the 
robes embroidered by her fingers for the priests 
on ceremonial occasions, the sword of Ferdi- 
nand and the flag of his infantry. We were 
even permitted to attend a Vesper Service. 
Next, we drove to La Cartuja de Granada, a 
Capuchin monastery, with doors of inlaid Sier- 
ra marble, three hundred years old; the dome 
represents the “Gloria”; there are beautiful 
marbles everywhere in which the guide eagerly 


(Continued on page 267) 
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The SRosary of Lights 


LAURA REID MONTGOMERY 


IM BLAKE shook his black, curly head, his 

eyes twinkling, as his sister stopped speak- 
ing: “No, the church is fine for women but — 
oh, well, I’m too busy just now.” 

“You’re worse than the heathen, for you 
aren’t ignorant. What good was it for mother 
to take you to Mass every Sunday ?” 

“Don’t grow into a worrier, Mary, there’s 
lots of time. Anyway, I can’t see that you get 
along much better than I do. Don’t I get my 
twenty-five dollars a week when you earn only 
eight ?” 

“What profit does a man—” 

Jim’s care-free chuckle interrupted: “I 
haven’t lost my soul—yet. Run along, if you 
like. I’m going out into the country. Say, I 
must get some liability insurance. Some of 
these days I’ll be harming someone and spend 
the rest of my life paying up for it. It isn’t 
safe to drive in Chicago traffic without it.” 

“And yet, Jim,” said his mother slowly, “you 
won’t see to getting soul insurance. It might 
take you many, many years to pay the ten thou- 
sand dollars for killing someone in that speed- 
ing car of yours but—” her voice broke here 
and she looked away lest he see the sudden tears 
that sprang into her faded eyes—“you won’t 
obey our Lord and pray. Go to Mass, boy, and 
ask our Blessed Mary to intercede for you. 
You’ve spent three years away from the church 
now, come back, Jim. If you need money in- 
surance how much more you need soul insur- 
ance. Eternity is a long time, lad, to be spent 
in expiation.” 

For some reason Jim could not bear to be ap- 
proached upon the subject of religion, he seemed 
to have some strange inhibition 


shrugged when his hospitable family invited 
him to make them welcome. 

“Don’t want them bothering around here,” 
he replied, “you wouldn’t approve of them, 
Mother.” 

And Mrs. Blake was too wise to give the ob- 
vious retort: that if Jim knew this he was 
foolish to mix with them. Instead, she tried to 
make his home desirable, taking time to cook 
the dishes he especially liked and to drop a word 
when the season seemed propitious. Constant 
dropping wears away the firmest rock, and, 
surely, her boy could not be impregnable. 

Yet, when the door slammed on his gay fare- 
wells and she heard his careless whistle below 
as he started the car, she looked very grave. 
Surely she must have lacked something to have 
him turn away as he had done. Some secret 
sin of hers must be the barrier that lay between 
them, keeping his heart from hers: “I haven’t 
prayed enough,” she decided and made ready to 
go to Mass with Mary. 

Had that mother prayed and meditated 
enough, she would have realized that the time 
was propitious, Jim had shrugged away their 
pleas, but he might have listened had Mrs. 
Blake said the right word. 

Once down in the warm sunshine, drinking 
in the crisp lake wind and absorbing the holiday 
spirit of the pleasure-seeking crowd, he forgot 
everything but driving. He was to meet five 
fellows out past Wheeling and they would, as 
Fernando had put it: “Make things hum.” 

The sacred chimes calling the faithful rang 
from myriad towers, but the motorists, speed- 
ing heedlessly, did not hear. Their eyes were 





against acknowledging what he, 
in his heart, believed. He knew 
that salvation lay in the church, 
that with his return would come 
the peace that he now failed to |} 
find. Yet, along with his gay 
young companions, he continued 
to drown the voice of his con- 
science with drink and spent half 
his nights out in the company of 
men he knew to be lax. There 
wasn’t a fellow in the group he 
was going to meet that he actual- 
ly liked and—an even stronger 
test—was his refusal to bring 
anyone of them to his home. He 
did not intend to have his sister, 
Mary, meet them and he simply 
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on the traffic signals, their thoughts dwelling 
on the long day of pleasure ahead. 


Seeing a crowd gathered about an auto van, 
Jim joined them. 

For a few moments he sat in his little car 
then, attracted by the face of the priest speak- 
ing, he left his seat and pushed in with the rest. 

Jim had never heard of a Catholic street- 
preacher and he listened avidly. There was 
something strangely earnest in the attitude of 
that gathering. The priest reached dozens who 
would not have entered the church. Many were 
Catholics who had become lax, some were un- 
believers but, shabby and well-dressed, they 
listened intentiy and there was not a scoffing 
word or look offered. 

The priest had no elocution to aid him, he 
was a simple, earnest-eyed man who spoke a 
language none could fail to comprehend. He 
loved God and he wanted his fellow men to 
share the joy that was his. That was all. Just 
to enter the ranks and be happy in following 
the path made sacred by the Man who gave his 
all that the weak ones might be forgiven. 

“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” prayed the thrilling voice, and 
the crowd stood with bowed heads. 

This was something different from the home- 
circle urging and it went straight home to the 


careless lad who refused to pause and think . 


out the truths of life. He had found it easier 
to slide along the line of least resistance. 

“What are the torches for?” he asked when 
the service was concluded. 

“I go through many villages that are too 
small and too poor to have any kind of street 
lights. I stop the van in the town square, 
usually by the town-pump, and the torches are 
seen for a long distance. I’ve had men from 
farms several miles away drive in to find out 
the reason of the strong, flaring lights and—” 
a rare smile lighted up the strong, thin face of 
the priest—“they remained to listen and to find 
Christ!” 

Jim turned his little car around and went 
to the church. 

Mrs. Blake and her daughter, praying for 
the boy, were unaware that he knelt in the back 
of the church. 

After the service he hurried away. 

It was nearly dusk when he turned towards 
the state road far west of Chicago. He had 
made a detour of some miles and he was driving 
at forty miles, anxious to get home and tell Mrs. 
Blake of his presence at the parish church that 
morning. The scales had dropped from his 
eyes and he could not now understand what had 
kept him away from the solace of religion. 
There was a happy light in his black eyes and 
his mouth curved in anticipation of the joy he 
would bring into his home. 


With his eyes fixed on the white ribbon of 
road beyond he whizzed through the rough 
road. 

To his right lay a town of some size and the 
gay, twin rows of street lights caught his fancy, 
Winding about and up a slight rise of ground 
they twinkled with a jolly hominess, calling the 
weary wayfarer to enter for rest and refresh- 
ment. 

“It looks almost like a rosary of lights,” 
thought Jim and his foot descended suddenly 
upon the brake. 

He could not tell later why he braked, except 
that the thought of prayer was not compatible 
with his speeding progress over the rough road 
and, unconsciously, he halted to reflect again 
upon the joy that filled his heart. He had 
thought, perhaps influenced by the gibes of his 
rough associates, that religion made one sober, 
too grave to participate in the pleasure natural 
to youth, but he knew differently now. He had 
made his confession, in the peace of the narrow 
confessional in the grey stone building, and he 
was imbued with the peace that passeth under- 
standing. 

The night wind ruffled his black hair, his cap 
lay on the seat beside him, and he turned on the 
lights as he glanced about him, preparatory to 
stepping on the starter. 

Again he looked towards the winding avenue 
of lights, a very rosary of homes, those lights 
connoted. He smiled whimsically, he had been 
through a spiritual upheaval and the thought 
of the beads colored his thoughts. 

The starter wheezed and, mechanically, he 
used the choke. A queer cry broke the twilight 
stillness and Jim’s hand dropped. Leaping down 
from the car he stepped ahead of his lights. In 
the middle of the road lay a little heap of blue. 
Startled, he ran towards it. Another cry and, 
in the blinding white light, he saw a tiny girl 
rubbing her eyes and turning them from the 
brilliance that hurt. Jim caught her up in his 
arms. 

“T wunned away,” she explained, when he had 
awkwardly mopped her eyes with his handker- 
chief, “then I dot sleepy and tooked my nap.” 

Jim’s arms shook as he carried the tot. A 
nap in the middle of a road, one used for a de 
tour, too. He thought of his rushing speed of 
only a few moments before, a careless rush 
through the dusk, thoughts far from the road, 
a casual hand on the wheel and—brakes that 
needed relining. Even had his lights been on, 
which they hadn’t, he could never have stopped 
short in less than thirty feet. He would not 


have seen the dim heap of blue dimity and pale 
gold hair nestling in the rough country road. 
“It was the hand of God that stopped me,” 
he said in awe-struck tones. 
(Continued on page 268) 
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Benedictines and the Mission to Russta 


LEON A. MCNEILL 


UR Divine Savior, on the eve of His Pas- 
sion, prayed to His Heavenly Father that 
unity might abide in the Church which He had 
founded: “That they all may be one, as thou, 
Father, in me, and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me.” His all-seeing eye 
swept down through the Christian ages in 
prophetic vision as He uttered the simple words 
of His prayer for unity. His heart was deeply 
wounded as He saw men of proud minds and 
stubborn hearts drawing away from the one 
fold over which His chief pastor should always 
preside. With a special pang of sorrow, He 
contemplated 


To-day the whole Christian world longs for 
unity. The thought is in every serious mind 
and the desire in every upright heart. The 
Catholic Church, which has always repeated the 
prayer of Her Founder and has never ceased 
to labor for the return of all those who have 
left the fold, now observes an annual Church 
Unity Octave, during which her children the 
world over pray for unity. Protestants, Angli- 
cans, and Orientals continually discuss reunion 
and meet in occasional world conferences to 
promote its accomplishment.* In these meet- 
ings the Church of Christ can take no part. She 
is the mother and they the wandering children; 
her doctrine on 





the great body 
of Nestorians 
falling into 
heresy in the 
fifth century, to 
be followed 
closely by the 
heretical Mono- 
physites. Again, 
in the ninth cen- 
tury, He beheld 
a numerous | 
throng of Ori- 
ental Chris- 
tians, with faith 
intact and 
priesthood val- | 
id, rejecting the 
authority of His 
infallible Vicar, 
and two cen- 
turies later consummating the Great Eastern 
Schism. Anguish further gripped His tortured 
soul as He gazed upon the Christian world in 
the sixteenth century, when a vast group of pro- 
testing people in the West would launch out into 
dangerous byways, fortified by neither ortho- 
doxy of faith nor validity of sacrament. No 
doubt the heartfelt prayer which the Savior ut- 
tered on that memorable evening in Jerusalem 
has often moved the mighty arm of God to stay 
threatened revolt in His earthly kingdom. It 
must be that this prayer has sent the Holy 
Ghost into zealous Christian souls all through 
the centuries, inspiring them to labor for the 
return of separated brethren; and is it pre- 





sumption to believe that the Master’s prayer 
will in God’s own good time obtain the happy 
universal union of all those who believe in Him 
and who call upon His name? 


4 Almay — Couvent des Peres Bénédictins 


MONASTERY OF BENEDICTINE MONKS OF REUNI ON 





faith and mor- 
als is one that 
can suffer no 
change or shad- 
ow of altera- 
tion; her posi- 
tion is definite, 
and clear as the 


noonday sun; 
she cannot com- 
promise on 


what is old and 
cannot have 
anything new to 
offer. But, with 
all the solicitude 
of a mother’s 
heart, she en- 
treats the err- 
ing children to 
retread the age- 
old path by which they have fled her bosom, and, 
with the sympathetic wisdom of the ages, she 
labors to smooth out the rough places in that 


* Cf. Stimmen der Zeit, Dec. 1920, and the A. C. 
Q. R., Vol. 46, p. 467, for information regarding the 
‘World Conference on Faith and Order held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, August 12-20, 1920. Anglicans, Protes- 
tants, and Orthodox Churches of the East were repre- 
sented. All except the Patriarch of Antioch sent dele- 
gates. 

The recent World Conference on Faith and Order, 
held at Lausanne, Switzerland, during the month of 
August, 1927, was reported and commented upon ex- 
tensively in both secular and religious papers. Ref- 
erence to papers appearing at that time will acquaint 
one with both the order of the proceedings and the 
rather vague and unsatisfactory character of the re- 
sults. 
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path for all whom God’s grace moves to return. 

The Church is concerned with the salvation of 
all men and labors to bring all of them into her 
ranks. The farther removed her non-subjects 
are, the more do her efforts tend to conversion. 
The nearer they approach to her in doctrine 
and in discipline, the more are her labors di- 
rected toward reunion. Hence it is that the 
cause of reunion centers chiefly about the Ori- 
ental Schismatics, whose faith is but little al- 
tered, and whose return as a corporate body is 
still at least partially capable of fulfillment. 
During the past ten years, there has been an 
unusually energetic movement for reunion of 
the Oriental Christians. Pope Benedict XV kept 
this work constantly in mind and took every 
opportune measure to promote it. He founded 
the Pontifical Oriental Institute at Rome as a 
center for the study of Oriental theology, litur- 
gy, history, etc. The present Pontiff, Pius XI, 
who has been rightfully named the Apostle of 
Reunion, has stated that the work par excel- 
lence of his pontificate is to win back the East- 
ern Schismatics. For this special task, he says, 
Divine Providence has placed him upon the Pa- 
pal Throne. The background of deep learning 
and of varied experience—especially during his 
period of diplomatic and pastoral service in 
Poland (April, 1918, to June, 1921) — has 
equipped the present Pontiff admirably for just 
this mission. During the few short years of his 
reign, he has inaugurated a number of projects 
looking to the reunion of the Orientals and has 
lost no opportunity to foster and encourage the 
work by word and by action. Those, who are 
in a position to know, say that Pope Pius XI 
has a carefully planned program for reunion 
and that he but awaits the return of favorable 
social conditions in Russia and the Near East, 
before setting the elaborate machinery of re- 
union into operation. 

Time was never so propitious for this work 
as the present, nor has the return of our sep- 
arated brethren in the East ever seemed so 
necessary. The Eastern nations were all harried 
and torn, and often their entire social fabric 
was completely rent asunder in the upheavals of 
the past fifteen years. In the prevalent chaos 
the national units of the Oriental Schismatic 
Church underwent great suffering and often 
prolonged and bitter persecution. As govern- 
ments were overthrown and as sceptres changed 
hands, the church was stricken because of its 
close alliance with the political rulers. As Reds 
came into power, Christianity felt the scourge 
of irreligious radicalism. Wounded, bleeding, 
and almost gasping for very life, the Schismat- 
ics of the Orient grope for a mighty arm on 
which to lean. And much as they are prej- 
udiced against Rome, they realize that Rome 
is strong and that she, of all powers in the 


world, seems most surely to enjoy Christ's 
promise of rock-founded perpetuity. 

Although Orientals and Protestants meeting 
in conference have found little common ground 
for their deliberations, still serious-minded ob. 
servers fear the influence of the Protestant 
West upon the Orthodox Easterners. In fact, 
one cannot in the wildest leaps of fancy hear 
the lips of Chrysostom or of Athanasius saying 
Amen to words uttered by prelates of the East 
in the joint assemblies with Protestants, 
Modernism has made some inroads upon the 
Oriental Church and will continue to make ray- 
aging progress, so long as the Easterners re- 
main in Schism. Hence both the stricken phys- 
ical condition of the autocephalous churches 
of the East, and the threatening advance of 
heresy from the West, make reunion with Rome 
at an early date appear to be the only salvation 
of the Oriental Schismatics. Louis H. Wet- 
more, writing in the Catholic Bulletin, of Nov. 
7, 1925, said, “There is no doubt whatsoever 
that the most important question facing the 
Holy See at the present time is this question of 
the reunion of the Schismatics of Russia and 
the Near East with the Catholic Church. It is 
a question of now or never.’’* 

In this article, for which we have tried to 
furnish a touch of background by way of intro- 
duction, we shall endeavor to acquaint our 
readers with the part which the Benedictine 
Order is taking in the great work of reunion. 
As the majority of Oriental Schismatics are to 
be found in Russia proper (at least 100,000,000 
out of 150,000,000), this vast country will be 
the principal objective of their efforts and the 
scene of their labors and with it we shall chief- 
ly concern ourselves here. Several of the neigh- 
boring states, which were formerly parts of 
the Russian Empire, but which have since 
gained their independence, as Latvia, Poland, 
Esthonia, etc., contain about twenty million 
Schismatics, and whatever is said regarding 
Russia will apply in some degree to them also. 

It is not surprising that sons of St. Benedict 


* It might be of interest to note that there have 
been five Congresses for Reunion held at Velehrad since 
1907, when they were originated at the instigation of 
the late Dr. Stojan, Archbishop of Olmiitz. The most 
recent one took place in the early part of August, 1927, 
and was attended by three hundred representatives 
from both East and West. The delegates included 4 
number of high prelates and many widely known lay 
and clerical apostles of reunion. This Fifth Congress 
for Reunion adopted three significant resolutions, urg- 
ing the cultivation of that spirit of charity recommend- 
ed by Pope Pius XI, the encouragement of love of other 
nations by example and by instructive propaganda, and 
finally the more frequent reception of the Holy Eucha- 
rist for our brethren of other lands. 
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have been given a leading role in the gigantic 
work of reunion. It follows from the very na- 
ture of this fourteen-century-old monastic Or- 
der. Its monks are banded together to lead 
more perfectly the fundamental Christian life 
of the Gospels, with no particular temporal mis- 
sion in view. They have all through history 
stood ready to devote themselves to any exter- 
nal work to which they were called by pressing 
need of the Church, or by the express voice of 
the Sovereign Pontiff. When Gregory the Great 
(590-604) needed missionaries for Britain, he 
sent forth Augustine with a band of forty 
monks. From Britain, monks crossed over to 
the continent of northwestern Europe, where 
they established their houses of prayer and la- 
bor, and spent their days in clearing the land, 
tilling the soil, converting the barbaric invad- 
ers, and gradually lifting these rude and unlet- 
tered tribesmen to a high plane of Christian 


civilization. When the Graeco-Roman culture 
seemed destined to utter extinction in the wild 
confusion of the times, monk scholars pre- 
served the classical heritage of the past in their 
monasteries. Schools sprung up at every abbey 
and each Benedictine house was a center of 
learning. Whether the need has been pastoral 
work, foreign missions, schools, preservation 
of documents—no matter what the nature of 
the enterprise—monks have always been ready, 
and so we find them to-day—prompt at the call 
of necessity and the beckon of authority. 

The chaotic social condition of Russia to-day 
presents a situation in many ways similar to 
that of Europe in the sixth century, when it 
was overrun by hordes of barbarians. The old 
order has been overthrown and as the new or- 
der slowly and painfully emerges, there is uni- 
versal upheaval, devastating confusion, and bit- 
ter suffering. Just as the monks have enjoyed 











BENEDICTINE COMMUNITY AT AMAY, BELGIUM, WORKING FOR REUNION OF THE EASTERN CHURCH 


Dom Lambert Beauduin, O. S. B., Superior General, seated, (center) ; 
Dom Franco de Wyels, O. S. B., formely Vice Rector of Sant Anselmo, the 
immediately behind Dom Franco is Dom 
back of Dom Ildephonsus, in the second row, is Dom André de Lilienfeld, O. S. B., 


Dirks, O. S. B.; to his left: 
International Benedictine College at Rome; 
0. S. B., (with beard) ; 


(without beard), editor of Jrenikon; in the last row are the novices. 


to his right: Dom Ildephonsus 


David Balfour, 


The community now numbers thirty. 
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almost miraculous success in dealing with like 
situations in the past, so do they give promise 
of contributing largely to the salvation of Rus- 
sia to-day. The secret of their success in a dis- 
turbed country is the establishment of stable 
foundations, which become solidly planted and 
firmly rooted to the soil, quickly becoming in- 
digenous and a part of the very life of the re- 
gion. With Providential wisdom, therefore, has 
Rome sent the Benedictines into war-torn China 
and now grooms and prepares them for work 
in suffering Russia. 

Monks are held in high esteem in the Eastern 
Church and enjoy the greatest confidence of the 
people. Celibates and scholars, they shine in 
contrast to the married and often poorly trained 
secular clergy of the East. From the ranks of 
the unmarried religious, Bishops have been cho- 
sen for centuries past. The Basilian monks of 
the East, tracing their origin to the great Fa- 
ther of monasticism, St. Basil, resemble the 
Benedictines closely in dress and in manner of 
life. Hence sons of the Western Patriarch, St. 
Benedict, will, of all clergymen from the West, 
most speedily gain the confidence of the suspi- 
cious Orientals. In fact, it was from the rule 
of St. Basil and from the monks who had adopt- 
ed it, that St. Benedict took the model for his 
own fmonastic life. Orientals were well ac- 
quainted with Benedictines in the centuries 
which preceded the schism. There have been a 
number of Benedictine houses in the East and 
even to-day there are two monasteries of Ben- 
edictines in Jerusalem. It is even said, and not 
without good basis, that some Orientals look 
with disfavor upon attempts of the Western 
Christians to claim St. Benedict as exclusively 
their own by applying to him the title ‘Patriarch 
of Western Monasticism.’ Benedictine monks 
have hundreds of years ago made their bow to 
the Eastern Christians and have now but to be- 
gin a work for which centuries of more or less 
intimate acquaintance and well-founded trust 
have paved the way. 


Before going on to set down the actual facts 
of the Benedictine project of reunion, let us say 
a word about Russia. Poor Russia! It has in- 
deed passed through a deluge of blood and of 
fire, and the end of its tortuous martyrdom 
seems to be yet far distant. Whatever may be 
said as to the disputed question of apostolic be- 
ginnings of the Church in Russia, it is certain 
that Christianity in Russia dates back to at 
least the ninth century, to a period before the 
final rupture between East and West. The hier- 
archy was attached to Constantinople and sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the Patriarch. Hence 
the Byzantine or Greek Liturgy, although its 
language in time became Slavic. Hence also 
the lapse of the Metropolitanate of Kiev into 
schism about a century after Constantinople 


had parted from Rome. Hence also the schis. 
matic character of the North Russian Church, 
which had emerged into history by the fifteenth 
century with headquarters at Moscow and spir. 
itual subordination to Constantinople. After 
1589, the Russian Church was independent of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople, being ruled by 
the Patriarch of Moscow until 1721, and then 
by the ‘Holy Directing Synod’ until 1917. The 
Orthodox Russian Church was thoroughly sub- 
ject to the State and in the past century paid 
dearly by loss of spiritual freedom for the pow- 
er which its prelates wielded in the councils of 
state. 


When the Bolshevists overthrew the Empire 
in 1917, they looked upon the church as iden- 
tified with the hated form of autocratic goy- 
ernment and they determined to crush it as 
then existing. Furthermore, true to their ut- 
terly materialistic doctrine and to their atheis- 
tic tenets, they resolved to destroy religion al- 
together. The persecution of both Catholics 
and Orthodox in Russia during the past decade 
approaches for savagery and relentless fury 
anything to be found in the annals of the early 
Christian ages. Mr. Floyd Keeler calls it, “The 
fiercest persecution which any body of Chris- 
tians has been called upon to endure since the 
days of pagan Rome.” 


In the Ave Maria, June 25, 1927, we find 
a quotation from the London Tablet which in 
part reads as follows: “It is opportune to re- 
call some of those characteristic acts of the So- 
viet Government in regard to the Christians of 
Russia, which Catholics should never fail to 
bear in mind. In the two years, from 1918 to 
1920, twenty-six archbishops and bishops, and 
six thousand seven hundred and _ seventy-five 
priests were put to death. The Archbishop of 
Perm was buried alive, after having his eyes 
put out. The Bishop of Belgarod was plunged 
into quicklime. The Bishop of Youriew, put 
in a cellar with other prisoners, had his nose 
and ears cut off; he was struck repeatedly with 
a bayonet, and finally cut to pieces. The Arch- 
bishop of Varoneje was hanged before the altar 
of his church ; and in his archdiocese 160 priests 
were shot. In the district of Cherson three 
priests won the glorious privilege of sharing 
the sentence of Our Lord, and were crucified. A 
priest at Tcherdin was stripped naked, in the 
Russian winter, and sprinkled with cold water 
till he became a statue of ice. Archbishop Feo- 
fan was brought to the point of death, and then 
thrown into a hole in the ice of a frozen river. 
The Archimandrite Ornatsky was shot with his 
two sons; while the young men were being shot, 
he read the prayers for the dying; when his 


own turn came, the platoon of Russia soldiers 
(Continued on page 268) 
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The ‘Parting Gift 


HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE 


N THE deck of an ocean liner bound from 
Shanghai to Liverpool stocd a Catholic 
missioner, apparently gazing out upon the danc- 
ing waters, but in reality dreaming and plan- 
ning how best to help his beloved Chinese with 
whom he had left his heart, though obliged to 
quit them for awhile. He was tall, slight, ascet- 
ic looking, and his face, though not strictly 
handsome, was at once so intellectual and kindly 
that it won confidence at once. There was in it 
such a look of power and yet of calmness and 
repose that one felt instrinctively that his was 
a personality one might lean on and trust im- 
plicitly. 

“Oh! Do you think you could help me?” ex- 
claimed a stout, middle-aged, little woman who 
came bustling up to him, “I have never traveled 
alone before and I have been deathly sick until 
yesterday, and I feel so lonely and perplexed 
and.....”’ And then she poured forth a long 
list of woes about her cabin, her stewardess, 
and especially about her seat at table, “which 
I‘really cannot put up with,” she continued, 
“for on one side of me there’s a man who fairly 
stinks of tobacco and turns me sick at my stom- 
ach, and on the other, one with a horrible cold 
which I would be sure to catch if I was beside 
him long. I’ve complained, and begged to be 
changed, and said all I could think of, and no 
one will take any notice of me.... and I won’t 
sit there again. I’d sooner starve or take all my 
meals in my stuffy cabin,” she concluded nearly 
purple in the face with excitement. 

“Have you spoken to the purser about it?” 
asked the Father sympathetically. 

“Of course, I have, but he would not even 
listen to what I 
said, just grum- 
bled something | 
about not being | 
able to please | 
everybody,” she | 
answered indig- | 
nantly. 

“Well, give | 
me your name 
and cabin num- | 
ber and I will 
see what I do 
for you,” said 
Father Galway. 

“My name is 
Mrs. Eliza Bald- 





Oh, thank you so much for seeing to 
it! Before I started my husband said 
to me: ‘If you’re in any trouble, look out for 
a Baptist minister, for there’s sure to be one on 
board.’ So the minute I saw you I knew you 
would help me out of my troubles.” 

“I’m very glad to do all I can to help you,” 
answered the Father with a smile, “but I’m not 
a Baptist minister, I’m a Roman Catholic mis- 
sioner.” 


“A....A.... Roman Catholic!” gasped the 
lady, stepping back and fairly staggering. 
“A.... Catholic....priest!” she added in a 
horrified tone, looking as scared as if she had 
seen the evil one himself. 

Father Galway burst into a hearty boyish 
laugh. 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said cheerily. “We 
Catholic priests are not so fearful as you 
imagine. In fact we are perfectly harmless and 
only anxious to help anybody and everybody for 
the love of God. To give you a proof of this, I 
will go at once and see the purser about getting 
your seat at table changed.” 


It is strange what power a good hearty laugh 
has to dispel prejudice and change one’s view 
point of things. Indeed it often does more than 
an hour’s discussion or explanation could ac- 
complish. Though Mrs. Baldwin felt not a lit- 
tle shocked at herself for allowing such a repro- 
bate as a Catholic priest to help her, still she 
couldn’t but feel drawn towards him and she 
awaited his return with perfect confidence as 
to his success. 


“Those deceitful priests are so wily,” she told 
herself to quiet 
| her conscience. 
1 “They are sure 
| to attain their 
} ends by fair 
} means or foul, 
| but I must be 
/ on my guard 
i not to let him 
cast one of their 
| spells upon me.” 
1 When at last 
| Father Galway 
returned to tell 
| her that he had 
| been successful 
/ in obtaining 





win and my cab- 
in number is 72. 


COURT OF THE LIONS—THE ALHAMBRA 


what she de- 
sired, she 
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thanked him stiffly, apologizing for having giv- 
en him so much trouble. 

“Oh! don’t mention it. If there’s anything 
else I can do for you, don’t hesitate to call upon 
me. I assure you I have neither hoofs nor 
horns,” he added with another merry laugh. 


Mrs. Baldwin was very determined she never 
would demean herself by asking him to do any- 
thing more for her, but somehow not a day 
passed without her needing him and soon, in 
spite of her prejudice, she found herself drawn 
into conversation—(how dangerous! she would 
think at times) —and yet she enjoyed it, and she 
told herself she was too good a Baptist to fear 
any real contamination from this arch deceiver 
who was so pleasant and useful. Then, in spite 
of all her good resolutions, she was drawn into 
telling him of all the fearful things she had 
heard about Catholics and_ specially about 
priests and somehow, when she saw how 
amused he was at these ideas, instead of being 
insulted by them, she could not but begin to see 
how silly many of them were, and though she 
would not admit it, and continued to argue 
hotly against Catholic beliefs, by the time 
the journey was over she was pretty well 
convinced that she had been laboring under 
many very mistaken notions, most of which 
the Father had proved to her to be absolutely 
false. 

“One of the things I think horrible,” she said, 
“is your representing the good Lord with a 
thing like a great red radish in the middle of 
His chest. You call it the Sacred Heart, I be- 
lieve.” And then he had spoken to her so elo- 
quently of the love of Our dear Lord, which we 
worship in our devotion to the Sacred Heart, 
that she had felt quite touched in spite of her- 
self. 

“We may never meet again in this world,” 
he said when they were nearing land, “but I 
will never forget you in my prayers and I wish 
you to keep this badge of the Sacred Heart as a 
little remembrance of the pleasant talks we 
have had together. If you wear it on you, it 
may preserve you in the greatest dangers, and 
if you, or any who are dear to you are sick or 
injured, do not fail to apply this badge, at the 
same time praying trustfully to the Sacred 
Heart, and your prayer may be heard. You may 
not believe it, but many miracles have been ob- 
tained through its pious use.” 

She took it half fearfully, but promised to 
keep it always for his sake, and thanked him 
cordially for the help and enlightenment he had 
given her. 

Having landed, he was helping her off the 
ship when her son approached and reproved her 
indignantly for speaking to a Catholic priest. 

“Indeed they are not at all what we have 
been taught to think about them,” she answered 


hotly. “They are very holy, earnest men, and 
it is a shame such lies are told about them.” 
To her own astonishment, she soon found her. 
self arguing as ardently now on the Catholic 
side as she had done on the Protestant while ar. 
guing with Father Galway. 

The good missioner had begged her as a great 
favor to call on his sister, a Sacred Heart nun 
in her home town of Liverpool and to take her 
a little gift he had brought over for her, but 
could not deliver himself. At first she had been 
horrified at the very idea of entering one of 
those fearful convents where unfortunate girls 
were held prisoners and induced to live a wick. 
ed life and she had fully intended to mail the 
parcel, but curiosity, and perhaps grace also, 
got the better of her fears and one fine day she 
actually found herself ringing at the convent 
gate. The hearty, unaffected welcome of the 
sisters, the atmosphere of radiant happiness 
that reigned around, the beauty and sense of 
holiness of the chapel, all filled her with amaze- 
ment and admiration, and it was in a perfeet 
tumult of conflicting emotions that she returned 
home. 

The next day she was going for an auto drive 
with some friends. While dressing, she caught 
sight of the badge of the Sacred Heart and al- 
most unconsciously pinned it inside her coat. 
The drive had been a pleasant one and the four 
friends were chatting merrily when their 
machine was caught on a level crossing by an 
on-coming tramcar. Two of the occupants of 
the car were instantly killed while the third 
only lingered a few hours. As for Mrs. Bald- 
win, she escaped with hardly a scratch, and 
when her friends crowded round her tearfully, 
congratulating her on her wonderful escape, she 
unbuttoned her coat and, showing her badge, 
said reverently: 

“T owe it to that! Father Galway’s parting 
gift. It was the Sacred Heart that saved me.” 


Of course this explanation was received with 
scornful incredulity by her family and specially 
by her son, who reproached her with believing 
in popish charms. But grace was’ working 
more and more in her heart. She went repeat- 
edly to see the sisters. At their suggestion she 
had a Mass of thanksgiving said in honor of 
the Sacred Heart. On several of her visits she 
had interviewed the chaplain, who had little 
trouble in explaining away her few remaining 
doubts. She now felt that she must become 4 
Catholic, but dreaded terribly the ordeal of 
breaking this news to her bigoted family and 
specially to her son, Edwin, whom she loved s0 
dearly and whom she feared she would estrange 
from her for ever. 

About this time, however, while working over 
his car, Edwin got his finger badly mashed. In 
spite of the doctor’s care, blood poisoning set 
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in and the case grew so serious that the doctors 
talked of the necessity of amputating the whole 
hand. The young fellow, though half crazed 
with pain, absolutely refused to submit to the 
loss of his hand. The doctors were beginning to 
threaten lockjaw, when the grief-stricken 
mother bethought herself of her Sacred Heart 
badge. Had not Father Galway told her it 
might work miracles? Yet she was afraid to 
suggest it to the boy, knowing how prejudiced 
he was; and indeed he received her first sug- 
gestions about it with anger and bitter words 
of scorn. Nevertheless Mrs. Baldwin continued 
to pray fervently to the Sacred Heart and soon 
after, while smoothing his pillows, she managed 
to slip the badge under him. But a few hours 
later, conquered by the pain, he said wearily: 


“Mother, where is that Sacred Heart badge 
you were speaking about? I might try it, for 
it surely did save you in that auto accident. But 
do you think the Sacred Heart will do anything 
for me after all I said against the Catholic 
Church ?” 


“Surely, dear, I know He will only be too glad 
to forgive you,” said his mother, drawing the 
badge from its hiding place and giving it to the 
boy, who desired her to pin it to the bandages 
of his wounded hand. 

“Father Galway said that while wearing it 
one should pray fervently to the Sacred Heart,” 
she added. “Suppose for nine days we say a 
hundred times a day ‘Sacred Heart of Jesus, I 
trust in Thee.’ ” 


“l’'d say it willingly two or three hundred 
times, but how could we count them?” 

“I have a rosary Father Galway’s sister gave 
me, you can count them on that,” she answered, 
putting it into his hand, and they both started 
praying with the greatest fervor and _ confi- 
dence. Their trust in the Sacred Heart was re- 
warded, for very soon the pain began to abate 
and before an hour was out Edwin had fallen 
into a sound and peaceful sleep such as he had 
not had for nearly two weeks. When the doctor 
arrived later in the evening, he was perfectly 
amazed to find the improvement in the wound 
and in the general state of the patient. From 
that day forward the finger healed rapidly and 
became perfectly sound and scarless instead of 
remaining deformed and comparatively useless 
as the doctor had expected it would. 

But it was not only Edwin’s bodily cure that 
made rapid progress, his soul opened up to 
grace and faith with equal rapidity, and the 


very day after receiving the badge from his . 


— he asked her to call a priest to his bed- 
side. 

“I think I had better wait till grandpa and 
grandma go out for their daily drive,’”’ she sug- 
gested, “for they will be horrified if they see a 


priest coming into the house, and we shall have 
a terrible time with them.” 

“They will have to know all about it sooner 
or later, and we may as well go through the or- 
deal at once,” he answered quietly. “I mean to 
join the Catholic Church as soon as I can, and I 
am sure you have been a Catholic at heart for 
months now, so why make a mystery of it? If 
we have to suffer something for the faith, so 
much the better. Did not Our Dear Lord suffer 
much more for us, and do we not owe Him 
something in thanksgiving for all His mercies 
to us?” 


The advent of the priest did surely cause a 
tempest in the household, and as soon as Edwin 
was fairly well, he and his mother found it ex- 
pedient to have a home of their own, which they 
chose near the church and in which the first 
thing they put up was a beautiful picture of the 
Sacred Heart. Needless to say how eager Mrs. 
Baldwin had been to tell her good news to the 
sisters and write it to Father Galway whom she 
entreated to stop at their home on his way back 
to China, as she was so eager that he should 
receive them into the Church. 


“TI can never be grateful enough to you, Fa- 
ther,” she said when taking leave of him after 
the ceremony, for it is to your patience and 
kindness and to your parting gift that I owe my 
conversion and that of my boy.” 


“Oh, no!” he answered with his genial smile, 
“T was but God’s poor tool. It was the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus that not only cured your son but 
drew you both to Himself and granted you the 
inestimable privilege of faith in His holy 
Church. Never forget all he has done for you, 
but let your whole lives be given to showing 
Him your love and gratitude, and when in any 
trouble or difficulty, never forget to say from 
your hearts that beautiful invocation: ‘Sacred 
Heart of Jesus I trust in The.’ ” 


A Poet’s Prayer 
NANCY BUCKLEY 


Give me, dear Lord, to ever heed 
A bird’s sweet caroling, and read 
In every phase of daily life 

The victory beyond the strife. 


Give me to thrill to April dawn, 

And to the stars when day is gone; 

To love the soft warm breath of spring 
And pleasures of remembering. 


Give me to smile (withholding tears) ; 
To dare, and scorn the doubts and fears; 
To ever feel, dear Lord, Your arms 
Protecting me from earthly harms. 
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The Communion ‘Rail Ends the Quest for the Grail 


BURTON CONFREY 


VI 


Sir Galahad to King Arthur: 


“IT saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry— 

‘O Galahad, and O Galahad, follow me.’ ” 

“Ah, Galahad, Galahad,” said the King, “for such 
As thou art is the vision, not for these. 

Thy holy nun and thou have seen a sign.” 


Thirty-four years before the writing of “The 
Holy Grail,” in “Sir Galahad,” Tennyson paint- 
ed this hero in miniature—his youth, his beauty 
his stainless purity, his mystical absorption, 
and his knightly deeds against the heathen. In 
“St. Agnes Eve,” he had symbolized the Nun 
of the Grail story; and a re-reading of those 
two short poems will help much to a greater en- 
joyment of the contrast between these two who 
most merited achieving the Beatific Vision. 

The Nun spent her time on earth in prayer, 
fasting, and almsgiving. Galahad shattered evil 
customs. 

In the strength of this (vision) I rode, 
Shattering all evil customs everywhere. 
And broke them all, and in the strength of this 
Came victor. 


In contrast to Percivale’s experience, al- 
though the Holy Grail is always with Galahad, 
it does not send him to the silent life of the 
monastery. But Galahad passes the torch to 
Percivale by encouraging him. 


“And come thou, too, 
For thou shalt see the vision when I go.” 
While thus he spake, his eye, dwelling on mine 
Drew me, with power upon me, till I grew 
One with him, to believe as he believed. 


And following Galahad, Percivale saw. 


Pass It ON 


If we have ever had a kindness 
shown to us by God or man, it is our 
duty to pass it on to another. No kind- 
ness was ever meant for ourselves 
alone, and if we pass it on to another 
it will reappear in Heaven in our fa- 
vor. 

The heart grows rich in giving, for 
giving is twice greater than possess- 
ing. He who loves greatly is living 
the truest and greatest life. 

It is our duty as Christians and 
Catholics, we who have found the true 


light, to give aid to others who are 
groping in the darkness of ignorance. 

It is for this reason that we come to 
Notre Dame. Here we may acquire a 
better knowledge of our religion, and 
if we place ourselves in cooperation 
with the Notre Dame system we will 
acquire character that will serve us 
through life in the carrying out of the 
precepts of our religion. Here we may 
become practical Catholics, and as the 
poem says, 


Hold the lighted lamp on high, 

Be a star in someone’s sky, 

He may live who else would die, 
Pass it on. 


Catholic young men to-day who understand 
that those of us in a state of grace are brothers 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, more closely 
related than to blood relatives who are not in 
the state of grace, see the force behind frater- 
nal charity and its impetus to progress. 


How I HELPED SPREAD NOTRE DAME SPIRIT 


During my few months at Notre 
Dame it has been a pleasure to me to 
try my ability at converting others to 
the Notre Dame spirit. It took me 
quite a few days to convince myself 
that I was capable of such a task; but 
after I decided to attempt the good 
deed, it did not take me nearly so long 
to find subjects to work on. 

My first victims were my friends, as 
one would naturally expect. There 
were two that I associated with very 
much every day. Since these two boys 
were my best friends, I knew that they 
only went to church when they were 
forced to go. Sometimes they did not 
go then. 


I knew immediately where to start 
on this pair. I could understand how 
they felt and what they needed be- 
cause I had lived a somewhat similar 
life for about a year before I came to 
Notre Dame. In that year I had visited 
the church only when God’s law com- 
manded and had gone to Holy Com- 
munion about six times. (All of this 
when I lived only two blocks from the 
church.) 

After a few conversations in which 
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I tried to interest them as I had been 
interested in things of the spirit, I de- 
cided to wake both of them every 
morning when I was dressed and 
ready to start to the Basement Chapel. 
This did not please them much for the 
first few mornings. It was awfully 
cold in the dormitory, and they did not 
appreciate my interest in them. I had 
accused them on various occasions of 
being too lazy and too cowardly to get 
up and go to Mass. They both decided 
one morning to get up and to go to 
Mass before I did just to show me they 
could. That morning when I reached 
the Chapel they had both gone to Con- 
fession, and both went to Communion 
later. I had not asked either of them 
to do this latter. I firmly believe that 
the prayers which I had said to God 
and caused Him to have their guard- 
ian angel encourage them to ap- 
proach Him. Since that morning my 
services have not been needed with 
these two boys and the three of us are 
now looking for new material to work 
on. 


Other knights had seen the vision, had 
achieved the Quest in whole or in part; but 
unlike Galahad, they had left human wrongs 
to right themselves and had not seen the vision 
face to face. In addition, in his mystical ab- 
sorption in things of the spirit, Galahad had 
realized, “If I lose myself, I save myself.” His 
devotion to the Ideal was entire. In his exalta- 
tion not only does he lose consciousness of his 
environment but of his material existence as 
well. We think of the modern Galahad drawing 
inspiration from visits to the Blessed Sacra- 
ments before which centuries ago medieval 
knights spent their vigil before entering knight- 
hood and beginning the quest. 


WHAT NOTRE DAME HAS DONE FOR ME 


There has been a marked change in 
my religious life while at Notre Dame, 
a great improvement, which, taken 
alone, would more than repay me for 
my time spent in this institution. 
Things religious have an appeal to me 
now as they have never had before; I 
find joy in every holy thing I do; itis 
a pleasure to attend my church duties; 
and there is something generously sat- 
isfying about it all, a satisfaction that 
cannot be bought with all the gold of 
the earth. The Holy Eucharist has be- 
come to me a source of great joy, a 
reason for sincere thanksgiving. It 
has become a part of me, a daily duty. 


When I fail to receive in the morning, 
the day seems lost; and if the day is 
started with the reception of the Sac- 
rament, it seems that I have a start 
that is impossible to overcome; I pos- 
sess a feeling of contentment that can- 
not be stirred and a peace of mind that 
makes me ready for any and all prob- 
lems in the day’s work. 

My visits to the church have in- 
creased remarkably. During the day, 
while alone, I often make my way to 
the church and remain for ten min- 
utes, sometimes praying, sometimes 
just sitting there. The quiet of church, 
the presence of the Blessed Sacrament, 
of the religious articles and pious fig- 
ures of the Blessed, all bring to one’s 
soul and mind a contentment that is 
beyond expressing. I have sat there, 
motionless, eyes fixed on the taber- 
nacle, wondering why everybody can- 
not realize the feeling of sheer joy to 
be found in the presence ot our Bless- 
ed Lord and thinking of the peace that 
the home, even the world, would know 
could they but realize this remedy for 
their troubles and trials. 

There has been born in me contempt 
of the deepest kind for things immor- 
al, for improper language and_ the 
abuse of the Holy Name of God. Some- 
thing faily burns inside me at the 
mention of oaths of all varieties dur- 
ing the course of some petty argu- 


(Continued on page 267) 





Domine, non sum Dignus 
PHILIP HuGH 


God of my soul, Amighty Power, 
Eternal, Perfect, and Sublime, 

Being Supreme, Whose endless hour 
Outspans the unknown lengths of time, 

Lord of the land and sea and space, 
I am not worthy of this grace! 


Fram’d of the merest dust of earth, 
Void, but for Thy consent to be, 
In sin conceived, condemn’d by birth, 

I’ve nothing, but my trust in Thee. 
Offspring of Eden’s faithless race, 
I am not worthy of this grace! 


Master of love, Redeemer kind, 

Who wresteth good from human wrong, 
Who in Thy faultless plans design’d, 

To raise the weak, to teach the strong, 
O Godhead, pleading man’s embrace! 

I am not worthy of this grace! 
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Children of the Dawn 


CONSTANCE EDGERTON 


THE WATERS OF NOMBRE DE DIOS 


HROUGH the tiny all-Mexican town of 

Questra, flows the Cafion Capresta, to join 
the Rio Colorado, a mile below. Sunshine, 
peace, and quiet flood the valley. 

Here, on the trail to Nombre de Dios, is the 
spacious ranch house of Hernando Cortes, di- 
rect descendant of Cortes and his first wife, 
Catalina, who was found strangled in her bed, 
to make room for the woman in the offing, 
whom the conqueror immediately married. 

With such royal blood in his veins the present 
Hernando (who is called Henry in the village) 
cannot refrain from his aloofness. By birth 
and conviction he is a gentleman, plentifully 
endowed with this world’s goods. 

Nombre de Dios, which is Spanish for Name 
of God, is a body of water in the Cajita Blanco 
Mountains, and its curative qualities are mirac- 
ulous. Once a year, on or near St. John’s Day, 
the well gushes forth. From distant parts the 
afflicted gather at Nombre de Dios, and all upon 
whom the spray falls are made well. At no 
other season have there ever been cures. 

Hernando was gassed in France and returned 
with no mind; no thought of the past or of 
the future; knowing only the wants of the 
present; speaking not at all and staring va- 
cantly into space. 

He came back in 1919, and Tom Murphy told 
the old Sefiora, his mother, how it was with 
Hernando. 

He is plain loco, Mrs. Cortes,” said Tom sim- 
ply, “but if he is frightened, he may think 
again.” 

His mother employed an attendant for him, 
and they roamed the hills, the sands, the trails, 
speaking not, Hernando staring straight ahead. 

For six years his mother watched him thus 
and her penances were austere. Her prayers 
and denials were unanswered. Hernando was 
as a babe, with no to-morrows. 

Nombre de Dios had been handed down to the 
Mexicans for three hundred years. From hearth 
to hearth at evening prayers they told how the 
devil inhabited the person of Pedro Chusca, a 
Spanish grandee, who came into New Mexico 
before the days of Diego de Vargas, the final 
conqueror, and lived amongst the Indians as 
adviser and trader. 

He had great influence on the barbarous in- 
habitants of Acoma, the “city of the sky,” and 
when Fra Juan Ramirez came to them, alone, in 
1629, and Christianized them, Chusca used all 


his eloquence to have them revert to their pagan 
gods. Nor as time went by and Fra Ramirez 
had erected a church, whose completion took 
twenty years, did he desist in his nefarious 
work. The Acomas, who had been the fiercest 
of the New Mexican Indians, in those twenty 
years, became the gentlest and the most ad- 
vanced in civilization. 

Chusca saw them slipping from his power, 
Their blankets and baskets, hides and meat he 
could no longer buy for a few bits of broken 
glass, and he lay the decline of his business to 
Fra Ramirez. 

A strange state of affairs now began in Aco- 
ma. Babes disappeared from their mother’s 
arms at night. Consternation reigned. 

None came into the mile high fortress. None 
left. Whence went the babes? 


When twenty mothers were nigh distraught 
with the loss of their babes, Fra Ramirez left 
the sky city and journeyed to the abode of Chus- 
ca, at the foot of Cajita Mountains. No water 
was near. Chusca had a well in his house. 

From the window the trader saw the priest 
and bolted door and windows, and knew that 
without water he would perish in twenty-four 
hours in that relentless heat. 

Fra Ramirez knocked upon the door. Chus- 
ca did not answer. Fra Ramirez knocked again 
and waited. After some moments he retired 
from the veranda and sat beneath a stunted 
cedar. Chusca watched him eat and drink. 


Two days passed. Fra Ramirez went many 
times to the door and was ever refused admit- 
tance. Chusca was contemplating how much 
longer he could live, for the scant supply of 
water he carried from Acoma was long since 
used. 

The morning of the third day Fra Ramirez 
knocked upon the door and asked for a cup of 
water. Then it was Chusca spoke: “You will 
die of thirst, Padre. Water I will not give you.” 

The priest tapped a rock near the house and 
from it sprang a stream of living water. He 
quenched his thirst and once more asked to be 
admitted to the house. Chusca denied him this. 

Soon thereafter Chusca found his well was 
dry! He tried to go out to the priest for a 
= of water but could not pass through the 

oor. 

“Take me out, Padre,” he wailed. “I am dy- 
ing of thirst! Take me out and I will return 
the children!” 

The Padre read his Mass book, unheeding. 
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Each time Chusca tried to pass through the 
door he was hurled back. Again and again he 
tried to get outside, but each time the devil 
hurled him farther than before. His thirst was 
driving him mad. 

“Of myself I cannot get out, Padre,” he 
wailed. “I can come only if you ask it in the 
name of God.” 

“Ben aqui en el nombre de Dios,” said the 
priest. 

Chusca came outside, drank to repletion, and 
led Fra Ramirez to a nearby canon where he 
had the babes in the care of several Indian 
women. 

The priest led the women and children to 
Acoma, where a great feast celebrated their re- 
turn. 

The water of Nombre de Dios grew hourly 
until it assumed the proportions of a lake. 
When Fra Ramirez took his farewell drink from 
it, it became salty. Once a year, on or near 
June 24, it freshens and shoots skyward. Other 
times soft are the winds that lift the salty foam 
of its waves, and soft are the sirges that croon 
their dirges until eternity. From the withered 
reeds about it birds call mournfully. 

On a June day, in 1925, the Sefiora set out 
with her son and several trusted retainers, 
afoot, to St. John’s Waters, at Nombre de Dios. 
She said: “We will go as pilgrims, poor, yet 
giving; nor must we allow our pride to refuse 
an alms or food offered to us.” 

They came to the shingly beach the day be- 
fore St. John’s Day, and made their camp. 
Many were ahead of them, waiting, praying, 
hoping. 

Early next morning they were awakened as 
by rain falling upon them. The Sefiora arose 
and knelt, as did her servants. Hernando slept 
through it all—far into midday. 

The water was normal. Pilgrims had de- 
parted, and yet Hernando slept. 

When the desert night descended, he awoke. 
The fitful flare of the campfire was the only 
light in the horizon’s length. A hand reached 
over and found his. He felt it over, as a blind 
man, raised it to his lips, and he who had not 
spoken in six years said softly: “Madre de 
mio.” 


In the Lord’s Workshop 


(Continued from page 248) 


deathbed the waiting Brother needed but to hint 
at obedience and the patient would submit to 
anything prescribed by superior or physician no 
3 how repugnant the thing might be in it- 
se ad 

“Well,” Larry finally said with some hesita- 
tion and nervousness, “I have a secret, Father. 
My case is settled. All arrangements are made. 


Mother clung to her prejudice until I returned. 
She now says that she will no longer stand be- 
tween God and myself. I am going to St. Al- 
ban’s next month.” 

“My sincerest congratulations to you, Larry. 
I knew all along that you had a vocation as is 
the case no doubt with so many other youths 
who seem not to know what they are missing 
in life. The sanctification of one’s work by 
prayer and obedience, apart from the cares, 
distractions, and dangers of the world, together 
with a freedom from great responsibility add 
to the Brother’s life a dignity and a sweetness 
which has no parallel. I hope your life, too, 
will be crowned by a death similar to those 
which St. Alban’s has witnessed even in late 
years.” 

“Won’t you tell me of some of them?” Larry 
pleaded. 

“There was good old Brother Method of 
blessed memory. Throughout his sickness he 
was so resigned; he received the last sacra- 
ments with great fervor; and he made the 
jubilee granted by the Holy Father to the whole 
world. He was wont say: ‘I am going home.’ 
When his last moment arrived, though his end 
was rather sudden, there were four priests at 
his bedside: one repeated the words of absolu- 
tion over and over; another supported the dy- 
ing Brother’s head, held the crucifix to his lips, 
and suggested acts of contrition and the pro- 
nunciation of the Holy Name; a third sprinkled 
him with holy water; a fourth stood by recit- 
ing the ritual prayers for the dying. Thus 
Brother Method passed into eternity after serv- 
ing God more than fifty years in religion. 

“Another death very similar to this was that 
of a venerable old Brother who, after serving 
his Maker in religion for sixty years, retained 
his childlike spirit unto the end. He too wanted 
to ‘go home.’ When he was told that he might 
pray for his recovery, he replied that he 
wouldn’t think of saying even one Our Father 
for that intention. His death approached peace- 
fully. Surrounded by three priests and several 
Brothers he slept calmly away.” 

“Father,” Larry responded evidently touched, 
“if you keep on you will not hold me another 
day. But I am surely going next month.” 

“Very well, Larry. But come to see me be- 
fore you go.” 


Saint Benedict’s Hills 
Dom PLacn, O. S. B. 


Bernardus valles, montes Benedictus amabat, 
Oppida Franciscus, celebres Dominicus urbes. 


Let Bernard deck- the valleys, 
Francis, the towns enshrine, 
Dominic glorify cities— 

But the eternal hills are thine! 
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“The Lord shail sit king forever. The Lord will give strength to His 
people: the Lord will bless His people with peace.” (Ps. 28:10.) 
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AY after day, during the long centuries since the almighty 
finger first lighted the fiery torch in the ethereal dome, that 
faithful luminary had shed its life-giving beams on the earth 
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Gevmwet@l) dividual bent of the multitudinous sons of Adam. To-day 
it begins anew its God-assigned task, but before it may rest from its labor, 
it will veil its face in deep shame and bitter grief at a hate-engendered 
scene enacted on a hill outside God’s chosen City of Peace—Jerusalem. The 
pale rays of the new-born day light up the narrow streets of the royal city, 
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7 along which a frenzied mob of jealous priests and pride-hurt Pharisees 
4 with their passion-blinded followers are dragging their hated victim. Be- 
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fore the apartment of the governor they halt to demand that he forthwith 
sit in judgment on the seditious demagogue in their midst. Hastily don- 
ning his robes of state, Pilate ascends the tribunal to pass sentence on the 
prisoner before him. The noble bearing of the accused and his placid coun- 
tenance, radiant with the light of innocence streaming from his mercy-lit 
eyes, strike terror into the heart of the sycophant judge. With faltering 
voice he ventures the question: “Art thou the King of the Jews?” Calmly 
the prisoner replies: “Thou sayest it. Thou sayest that I am a king. For 
this was I born, and for this I came into the world; that I should give 
testimony of the truth. My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom 
were of this world, my servants would certainly strive that I should not be 
delivered to the Jews: but now my kingdom is not from hence.” 

For this was I born. Thirty-three years previously, in fulfillment of the 
prophetic words of Isaias—“A child is born to us, and a son is given to us, 
and the government is upon his shoulder,—his empire shall be multiplied, 
and there shall be no end of peace: he shall sit upon the throne of David, 
and upon his kingdom; to establish it and strengthen it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth and forever”—a smiling Babe came to earth 
from that celestial kingdom, whilst angelic messengers announced to sin- 
enthralled men that deliverance was nigh, that soon they would be reinstat- 
ed in their sublime heritage as sons of God. 
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“He hath on His garment, and on His thigh written: 
and Lord of Lords.” (Apoc. 19:16.) 











King of Kings, 


. Years pass. A Boy of twelve is about His Father’s business. He tells 
' the wonder-struck doctors how to interpret the inspired pages of the Law. 
Now multitudes of hungry souls eat of the bread of life that falls from the 
lips of one who teaches with authority and power. A widowed mother 
receives again her living son from the bier of death, two sisters rejoice in 
the return of their brother from the cold tomb, and the home of the ruler 
is again gladdened by the music of his child’s voice. The blind see, the 
lepers are cleansed, the afflicted rejoice in regained health and vigor and 
praise Him “who goeth about doing good.” Now this Wonder-worker is 
about to hear the sentence of death passed on Him because of lavish deeds 
of mercy squandered on an ungrateful people. The dying day will see His 
riven, bloodless body silhouetted against the blood-red sky as the banner of 
victory, and the trembling earth hear the dying will of the thorn-crowned 
King, reinstating man in the favor of His Heavenly Father, making him 
heir to the possession of Himself. Easter pilgrims will tell this story of 
love to their dear ones in distant climes. From all quarters of the globe, 
down through the ages, the eyes of grateful subjects will look to that sign 
on Calvary, and swear fealty to their Redeemer and King. 


Christ, our crucified King, demands our homage and loyalty by the double 
right of creation and redemption. We in turn are united to our royal Head 
by a triple bond: by grace, whereby we share in God’s own life; by na- 
ture, for by assuming our own nature Christ has become our Elder Broth- 
er; and by flesh and blood, for when we gather around the new Calvary, 
the daily Mass, to renew our allegiance to our King and rally around the 
standard of the Cross, we partake of His Sacred Flesh and drink His 
Precious Blood to steel our soul for life’s unrelenting battle against the foe 
which He conquered. Encouraged by the example of our great King and 
Conqueror, and strengthened by His own Flesh and Blood, we fall upon the 
triple foe with the battle cry of the great captain of God’s army, St. Paul: 
“To the King of ages, immortal, invisible, the only God, be honor and glory 
for ever and ever. Amen.” (1 Tim. 1:17.) 
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A Salutary Lesson 


MARJORIE L. CROWLEY 


HE nurse learns many a lesson from the 

misfortunes of others. Perhaps there is 
not another profession in which a person’s eyes 
look deeper into the remotest part of the human 
heart than that of medicine. When I entered 
training, I hadn’t the slightest idea of the life 
before me. Nobody has. But now I give thanks 
to God that I chose this work in place of any 
other. 

I was in training a year when I learned a 
better lesson from another’s misfortune than 
ever before or since. It was all so very un- 
usual. I was on night duty, along with a hand- 
ful of other nurses, comprising a few of our 
own nurses on general duty and a few night 
specials. Many is the thrill and experience of a 
night nurse, and many the story to tell. It was 
one o’clock on a beautiful moonlit night. All 
the world seemed at its best. I was dreaming 
out the window at the beauty of the starlit sky, 
when I was suddenly roused from my reveries 
by a terrific crash, followed simultaneously by a 
piercing scream and then profound quiet. To 
the heart of a nurse a crash, a scream, and si- 
lence means more than can be expressed here. 
Both her nurse and feminine heart bound to 
full action. Mine did, and before I had time 
to think, I was throwing up a window at the 
far end of the hall—the direction of the sound. 
What I saw startled me, and yet seemed to be 
what I had expected. A sedan, a beautiful car, 
with the shine and polish of recent purchase, 
lay in ruins on the curb with the four wheels 
in the air spinning at a rate that betokened a 
high rate of speed. A Ford coupé was turning 
the corner on two wheels and was gone before I 
could get the number. One thing alone could 
be done, and that was to find cut who and how 
the inmates of the wrecked car were. By this 
time there was a group of us at the window, 
crowding for a better look. The car was imme- 
diately surrounded by patrolmen and those who 
were on the street at that hour. With con- 
siderable trouble the wreckage was removed 
and the occupants of the car—a young man and 
a girl were dragged out. Though we seldom 
take accident cases into our hospital, the couple 
was brought in and medical attention given. 
Both were unconscious and had to be watched 
constantly. The car was taken in charge and 
an account prepared for the morning paper. 
Toward daylight the young man began to show 
signs of returning intelligence. At last he 
opened his dark brown eyes in perfect con- 
sciousness and fastened them in wide astonish- 


ment on me, where I was sitting at his bedside 

writing. His eyes swept my person, and he 

opened his mouth to speak, but I checked him. 
“You were pretty well bumped up early this 


morning. I’m one of the nurses.” 
“Oh 1? 
“What is your name?” 
~— ”? 








“And the young lady with you?” 

“Who? What young lady?” 

“Why, the one in the car with you.” 

“Oh! Her? That girl? Why, I don’t know.” 

I felt my eyes grow wide with astonishment, 

“You, you mean to say that you don’t know 
who the young lady is that was with you?” 

oo fa 

“Well, what was she doing with you at such 
an hour?” 

“That was her own lookout.” 

“Listen here, Mr. E »’ I began in dead 
earnest, “I’m not merely curious. I must know 
the circumstances.” 

“Ask her what her name is.” 

“She cannot tell us and perhaps never will. 
The young lady has a badly fractured skull.” 

“Has she? I can’t help it.” 

“But you are partly responsible. How did 
she get in your car?” 

“It’s not my car.” 

“Whose is it?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“You don’t know whose car you were driving 
at that hour with a strange girl?” As an an- 
swer he gave me a strange look. I realized that 
from a nurse I had turned into an interrogator. 
But here was a case that had to be attended to 
at once. 

“Tell me how the girl came to be with you.” 

“TI just rode down the street in this big sedan 
that I had picked up standing outside a store. 
When I saw this girl walking down the street 
alone, I just asked her to take a ride. She went 
with me. We drank a bit, got to feeling good, 
and here we are.” 


Needless to say, I asked no more questions. 
I was too shocked. Four days passed and the 
young lady was still unconscious, while we were 
worried to insomnia about who she was. The 
young man was recovering. On the fourth 
night after the accident, the girl died and we 
hadn’t the slightest idea whom to notify. The 
remains were turned over to the authorities, 
and in a few days she was identified as the old- 
est daughter of an out-of-town family. She 
had come to town to seek employment to aid 
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her recently widowed mother to support and 
educate seven smaller children. She was the 
only member of the large and dependent family 
that was old enough to work, and had been 
in town only a few weeks. The reader can im- 
agine the blow to the mother when she learned 
of her daughter’s fatal adventure. 

The car was traced to its owner, and the 
young man was placed under guard as far as 
was possible in a hospital. When the young 
adventure seeker was in fit condition, he was 
taken into custody and some time later he re- 
ceived a sentence for car theft, reckless and 
drunken driving, and manslaughter. Adding 
up the offences, it made a rather long term 
ahead of him—and just sufficient to ruin his 
entire life. This was the outcome of what at 
first seemed but a youthful prank, but it very 
soon turned into something quite enormous. 


The Communion Rail 
(Continued from page 261) 


ment. It seems that if not for the base- 
ness of the remarks themselves the 
thought of others near and dear to us, 
whom we respect and want respected, 
would choke the utterance of anything 
improper or indecent in our throats. 

The religious life has demanded 
great respect from me while at Notre 
Dame, and I have great esteem for ihe 
religious. Their life, given to the 
cause of God, is something truly to be 
admired, and it has so appealed to me 
that I have become deeply interested 
in literature regarding the numerous 
orders. I seem to appreciate all that 
it means to be a soldier of God; and I 
realize that everyone of these men 
gave up something, made some sac- 
rifice, to take up their chosen work. 

The interest that I have in my faith 
and my being faithful in my church 
duties has helped greatly to ease my 
mind. I can attack my work with 
greater vigor and perceive things with 
greater rapidity and clearness. I seem 
the better to apply myself to my work 
and really have an interest in it. 


To answer the question whether Tennyson 
considered Arthur’s work in vain, whether after 
his death—all his knights except Sir Bedivere 
having passed—his ideals held, we have but 
to quote the line which closes the Idylls: 


And the new sun rose bringing the new year. 


Who would ask more than a new day on which to begin 
again? 


In concluding this discussion, we may well 


match the simplicity of that close to the Idylls 
with an equally unpretentious focussing of the 
idea behind the series of papers as expressed by 
a freshman engineer. 


AT THE COMMUNION RAIL 


I saw an old man, 
A boy, and a lass 
Receiving our Lord 
This morning at Mass. 


How happy is Christ, 
How hopeful is He 
For an old heart’s trust 

And a child’s charity. 


All on a Summer’s Cruise 
(Continued from page 250) 


pointed out the figures of a Spanish lady, a cat, 
a dog, and a pig—natural formations in the 
surface of the limestone; paintings of the mar- 
tyrs; and the refectory with the huge cross 
high on the wall which looks so real, but we dis- 
covered that it was only painted on! Then a 
drive through Alameda Park, where we found 
a statue representing Columbus and Isabella— 
he is explaining to her what he has found on his 
first voyage to the New World. 

A late dinner under the stars—packing— 
writing letters—sending the inevitable post 
cards: “Having a good time; wish you were 
here!”—and we were ready for our last sleep 
on Spanish soil. Many of us had bought water 
jugs at Cordoba, and these we filled with water 
that night, covered them with a wet towel and 
set them out on our balconies, in true Spanish 
fashion; they furnished an almost inexhaust- 
ible supply of drinking water on the train the 
next day, en route to Gibraltar— and, happy to 
say, the water stayed cool ail day! The jugs 
were ornamental as well as useful, and we could 
have sold them a dozen times over when we re- 
turned to the ship; but, after carrying them so 
long, we had become attached to them, and no 
money would have separated us from them! 

We could see our ship long before we reached 
Algeciras, as she rode at anchor in the blue 
harbor, and it seemed almost like getting “back 
home” again, after our trip on foreign soil. At 
Algeciras, we left the train, and embarked for 
Gibraltar by way of a tender—but, Gibraltar 
deserves a great deal of space and attention, so 
must be reserved for another time. 


Jesus longs to come to us. “There is no bee,” 
He said to St. Mechtildis, “which lights on a 
flower with greater desire to draw honey from 
it, than I come to souls which long for Me.”—St. 
Alphonsus. 
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Benedictines and the Mission to Russia 
(Continued from page 256) . 


refused to shoot; a second platoon also refused ; 
then a Commissar of the Soviet Government 
killed him. 

“In the year 1922 the Soviet Government put 
to death 1,275 priests. In 1922 Russian men 
and women were being shot down while trying 
to defend their churches from desecration.” 

In the case of the Orthodox Church, the Bol- 
shevists have changed their tactics and have 
tried to make it more thoroughly a tool and 
slave of the Soviet Republic than it ever was in 
the Empire of the Czars. Those Schismatics, 
who still wish to give allegiance to ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, waver between a Patriarch, who 
claims to be lawful, and the Holy Synod of Rus- 
sia, which has been created by the Soviet Re- 
public. There are three and four claimants to 
each of the old sees and even America has been 
witnessing a bitter fight between different fac- 
tions for Orthodox holdings in this country. 
An intolerant attitude is still maintained toward 
the Catholic Church, although the reds have 
learned to respect the power of Rome and have 
even made overtures to win its favor. 

What has been the effect on faith and morals 
of the Russians? It has led to truly deplorable 
results. Rt. Rev. Michael d’Herbigny, S. J., an 
eye witness of conditions in Soviet Russia and 
one of the leading authorities of the world on 
the religious situation in the Bolshevist nation, 
estimates that half of the Russian people have 
lost their faith. As to morals, an orgy of free 
love has replaced the stable married life of 
former days. An army of abandoned children, 
estimated at four million, wanders homeless, 
neglected, diseased, and starving in Russia to- 
day. The wish to marry legalizes union of man 
and wife, and registration is a matter of option. 
Divorce follows the cooling of love, and notifica- 
tion of the registrar assures the separation. 
Thousands of wives are abandoned by their 
husbands and other thousands can find no men 
to claim the paternity of their children. As one 
writer aptly describes the pitiable plight of 
Russia (Hubert Malkus, in Success), “Russia 
has danced wildly to the tune of free love, and 
has now begun to pay the fiddler.” 


(Concluded next month) 


The Rosary of Lights 


(Continued from page 252) 


Before they reached the state road _ three 
cars approached and ordered Jim to stop. A 
man rushed over and snatched the child. 

“She’s been missing for nearly three hours,” 
he said, “where did you find her?” 
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“Half a mile back, sleeping in the road. | 
can’t understand how she escaped being hit, this 
detour is used—” 


“This isn’t the detour, you should have 
turned back there,” the man indicated another 
road, one of gravel that Jim had thought led 
toafarm. “It’s God’s mercy that led you down 
here.” He looked up from the child and his face 
changed, “what’s your name?” he demanded, 

“Jim Blake.” 

“T thought so, you’re Mary’s lad, haven’t seen 
you for years, but I know that stubborn mouth 
of yours. You saved your cousin, Jim.” 

Jim touched the mist of gold that clustered 
about the little head, sleepily resting against 
the other’s coat and his eyes sought again the 
rosary of lights. The prayers of the morning 
had been already answered and God had saved 
him from a lifetime of bitter remorse. 


There is no one to whom the mere vicinity of 
the Blessed Sacrament has not been the cause 
of unnumbered blessings, even if he knew them 
not.—F aber. 


Early Youth 
CHARLES J. QuiRK, S. J. 


How beautiful is life in early youth! 
Creation’s hand how plainly sculptured there; 
Reflection of the One Eternal Truth, 

It has of heavenly heritage a share. 

Youth’s smiles and laughter are of Paradise, 
It has not heard Life’s threnody of tears, 
Nor known its dark Gethsemane of sighs, 
Nor climbed its Calvary of gathering years. 


Youth is the Springtime; like some tender flower 
It has the need of gentle breeze and sun, 
Caressing finger tips of cooling shower, 

Before a sterner task is yet begun.... 

Ah, do not crush its loveliness to earth, 

Too soon, alas, shall Winter hush its mirth. 


My Guardian Angel 
ELIZABETH VOSS 


Ethereal as a virgin spirit, gleams 

My angel guide, serene and beautiful; 

His wings are like the white wings of a dove; 
His voice, the guiding of my soul’s free life. 
I feel his starlit beauty day and night, 
Although I cannot see his shining face; 

His low voice is a gentle breath from heaven, 
And, like a breeze through swaying tender leaves, 
Wakens the soul to noble thoughts and deeds. 
To feel his beauty, love and purity 

Fills me with rapture, awe and wonderment. 
What must it be to know the Holy, Perfect God! 
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Notes of Interest 





From the Field of Science 


—A noted scientist, once an atheist, Dr. Gustave Hau- 
ser, now defends the belief of God. In his autobiog- 
raphy, recently published at Leipzig, the distinguished 
professor of the University of Erlangen writes as fol- 
lows: “In my youth I was like so many other im- 
mature men—an atheist. As I grew into manhood and 
became really absorbed in natural philosophy.... I re- 
alized how infinitely far science is from a real percep- 
tion of the secrets of the world. I deem it more than 
frivolous, aye, criminal, if uneducated people are dis- 
turbed in their faith in God, and offered instead.... 
an hypothesis established on some pseudo-science. A 
nation, which in its masses has lost its faith in God, 
will be....doomed to utter ruin.” 


—Some apologists for Darwin are trying to steal his 
monkey, in claiming that Darwin did not teach the 
descent of man from a monkey. But Darwin did teach 
the descent of man from monkey. In proof of this, 
Rev. E. F. Madaras, S. J., in the America, cites various 
passages from Darwin’s own works. One citation is 
given here. “The Simiadae then branched off into two 
great stems, the New World and the Old World mon- 
keys; and from the latter, at a remote period, Man, 
the wonder and glory of the Universe, proceeded.” An- 
other fact connected with Darwin is his agnosticism. 
The same writer quotes from the ‘Life and Letters of 
Charles Darwin’ as follows: “Science has nothing to 
do with Christ, except in so far as the habit of scien- 
tific research makes a man cautious in admitting evi- 
dence. For myself, I do not believe that there has ever 
been a revelation....The mystery of the beginning of 
all things is insoluble by us; and I for one must be 
content to remain an agnostic.’ 


—‘Mischievous nonsense’ is the judgment passed on 
the manifestations of a noted medium. Daniel Dunglass 
Home (1833-1886) was the noted medium whose in- 
timate companion, Lord Dunraven, has but recently 
published the records he made so many years ago. 
Preuss’ Fornightly Review, in a notice relative to Lord 
Dunraven’s book: ‘Experiences in Spiritualism with 
D. D. Home,’ aptly notes that the ‘spiritual’ powers 
remained in suspense when no financial need was pres- 
ent. Home’s phenomena have never been satisfactorily 
explained, but the best judgment appears that passed 
by Vice-Chancellor Giffard in a lawsuit between Home 
and a widow named Mrs. Lyon, who sought to recover 
her fortune she had conveyed to him at the instance of 
pretended communications from her dead _ husband. 
The Vice-Chancellor said: ‘As regards the manifesta- 
tions and communications referred to in the cause, I 
have to observe....that the system, as presented by 
the evidence, is mischievous nonsense, well calculated 
on the one hand to delude the vain, the foolish, and the 
Superstitious; and on the other, to assist the projects 
of the needy and of the adventurer.’ 





—Tuberculosis was formerly the ‘captain of the men 
of death.’ Modern medicine has reduced the death rate 
from tuberculosis to one half of its former per cent. 
The great means for this triumph are fresh air, rest, 
determination to get well, cheerful companionship, and 
milk. The Gabriels Sanatorium in the Adirondacks, 
conducted by the Sisters of Mercy, has for thirty years 
been in the forefront of the battle. New units added 
recently to the Sanatorium have attracted the attention 
of the hospital world because of their suggestive value 
in treating consumptives. 

—Dr. James J. Walsh, in the Ecclesiastical Review, 
anent the increase of devotees to Christian Science, of- 
fers a suggestive analysis of its teaching, gains, and 
reputed cures. In the first place, the name Christian 
Science is rather a misnomer,—it should rather be 
called ‘Eddyism,’ after its founder. The Christian 
sects find little of Christianity in it, and the scientist 
emphatically insists that the word science has no place 
in the title. Undoubtedly Christian Science owes its 
wide diffusion to the fact that it not only promises 
healing, but really brings a cure to many people. But 
why? Mrs. Eddy’s teaching is that matter has no exist- 
ence outside of the mind of the percipient. Hence the 
power of self-suggestion, in no longer thinking of the 
disease but of health. As one critic puts it jokingly: 
‘Since there is no matter, you cannot have anything 
the matter with you because there is no matter in which 
to have anything the matter with you.’ Only the fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Eddy believe for a moment that the 
Christian Science healings represent divine or spiritual 
healing. But the record of cures is the real cause of 
the spread of Christian Science. And not all the cures 
recorded are mere mental cures, but also physical, even 
cancer. Doctor Walsh calls attention that even in can- 
cer often the disease is not there as reported, or that 
the reputed cure was a self-deceit of the patient, who 
later died of cancer. The Doctor concludes: ‘We have 
come to realize in recent years that diagnosis or the 
determination of the exact illness of the patient is by 
far the most difficult branch of medicine. ...The chap- 
ter of cures that have failed is the most important in 
the history of medicine. ...Bogus religions of all kinds 
have been supported by cures of various kinds and all 
sorts of religious ideas have come to be accepted by 
supposedly educated people because they were associat- 
ed with cures of one kind or another.’ 


—‘We,’ said Lindbergh, ‘My plane and I.’ The plane 
first, and he was right. No plane in existence at the 
signing of the armistice on November the 11, 1918, 
could have made the flight across the Atlantic. Besides 
the improved engine, there were many new instruments 
in his plane, ‘Spirit of St. Louis,’ which made the flight 
a success. One instrument was new even to airmen. 
It was the earth-inductor compass. Our earth is a big 
magnet, with the magnetic lines of force flowing from 
north to south. A moving coil cutting these lines of 
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force will produce an electric current. The earth-in- 
ductor compass uses this principle to show the aviator 
the exact direction he is going. The brushes held 
against the moving coil, when set north and south, will 
take the maximum of current from the coil, but when 
set east and west, will indicate zero current. The cur- 
rent dial on the instrument board is calibrated to in- 
dicate the direction the aviator is flying. This enabled 
Lindbergh to cross the coast of Ireland to within three 
miles of the point he had determined. 

—The modern auto often shows more knowledge in 
its design than in its driver. It is a fifty mile car built 
for a twenty-mile intelligence. The greatest cause of 
accidents for automobiles is the undeveloped conscious- 
ness of the one at the wheel. 

—New names for fat and thin people are pycnics and 
asthenics. 

—Mill waste may now be exploded into lumber. Chips 
of woods, enclosed with steam under high pressure, and 
then suddenly released from pressure, will explode into 
wooly fibres. This was first intended for paper making, 
but by accident it was found that this product, when 
placed in a steam heated press under high pressure, 
would make a dense stiff board of high tensile strength. 


“APPLIED” SCIENCE 


—The juvenile crime wave may be due to the pass- 
ing of the wood shed. 

—tThe back-to-the-farm movement often means going 
there for a chicken dinner. 

—The motor accident is the industry with the great- 
est turnover. 

—The motorist pays in the long run. 

—Man’s mastery over the elements depends on how 
the elements agree with him. 

—lIt is only a question of time when one will hop off 
this globe completely. 

—Shirts that laugh at laundries often have their 
sides split. 

—Traffic sign of 1950,—‘Keep to Right around the 
Cloud.’ 

—What will happen when an indestructible collar 
meets an irresistible laundry machine. 

—tThis is a mechanical age,—even public officials are 
often machine made. 

—Science can predict an eclipse years ahead, but can- 
not foretell the next blowout on the auto. 

—The difference between psychoneurosis and nervous- 
ness is in the bill the doctor renders. 

—The next ambition for aviators is to double-cross 
the ocean. 

—Non-stop flyers try to land on the front page. 

—Beyond the Alps lies Italy, and beyond the bill- 
boards lies America. 

COLUMBAN THuIs, O. S. B. 


Miscellaneous 


—Bishop Schrembs celebrated Pontifical High Mass 
in the public hall at Cleveland on the last Sunday of 
July, the occasion being the thirty-fifth anniversary 





of the founding of the Catholic Slovak Women’s Union, 
Ten thousand men, women, and children attended the 
Mass. While the sermon was preached by Mgr. Victor 
Blahunka, Bishop Schrembs spoke briefly in the Slovak 
tongue. 

—At the close of the eleventh session of the sum. 
mer term of the Pius X School of Liturgical Music at 
New York, Auxiliary Bishop Dunn celebrated Pontif. 
ical High Mass in the Church of the Annunciation on 
July 30th. About 400 sisters of various orders and 
congregations and the children’s choir sang the Grego. 
rian Chant which was directed by Rt. Rev. Abbot Paul 
Ferretti, President of the Pontifical Institute of Ss. 
cred Music at Rome. 

—The University of Notre Dame now offers a four- 
year course in agriculture which leads to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science in Agriculture. The student 
may specialize either in horticulture or in a combina- 
tion of dairy and animal husbandry. 

—Towards the end of the past year European Jesuits 
established at Albertyn, near Stonim, in that part of 
White Russia which now belongs to Poland, the first 
novitiate of their Society in the Oriental Rite. Be- 
sides the priests of the new foundation there were 
seven novices, four scholastics, and three lay brothers, 
On the feast of St. Nicholas, which is a high feast in 
the Oriental Church, a Solemn High Mass was cele 
brated in the Oriental Rite by a Basilian priest, assist- 
ed by a Jesuit and a Redemptorist. 

—Mother Mary Margaret McCarthy, of the Society 
of the Holy Child Jesus, who died suddenly on August 
7 at Suffern, N. Y., had taught in Philadelphia for 
over twenty-five years. More than fifty of the boys 
that came under her care are now priests, both in re- 
ligious orders and in the secular priesthood. 

—Several days after passing his 102nd birthday, 
Matthew J. McCaffrey, a native of Dublin, and resi- 
dent of Albany, N. Y., for eighty-five years, died on 
Aug. 7th. 

—At the age of 99 John Walski, born in Poland, but 
now residing at Winona, Minn., walks to Mass every 
morning. ‘Ten of his children have already passed 
to the other life while three are still living. 

—Three Vincentians, Fathers Patrick S. McHale, 
J. A. Hartnett, and Herman Menenges, who were or- 
dained by Archbishop Wood at Philadelphia on Aug. 
12, 1877, recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary 
of their ordination. Father McHale, who has been 
third assistant to the Superior-General of the Con- 
gregation at Paris since 1919, returned to the United 
States to celebrate his golden jubilee. Father Hart- 
nett went to Ireland to commemorate the happy event 
with his mother, who has now passed the century mark. 
Father Menenges celebrated his anniversary at St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

—Having served two terms of three years as Pro- 
vincial of the Province of St. John the Baptist, Very 
Rev. Edmund Klein, 0. F. M., died Aug. 18th at St. 
Marys’ Hospital, Cincinnati, whilst the chapter was 
in session to elect a new Provincial. Although the de- 
ceased had been ill for some time, death came rather 
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unexpectedly. Only the day before he had offered up 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. More than 100 priests 
attended the obsequies. Archbishop John T. McNicho- 
las O. P., was also present. 

—Very Rev. Urban Freundt, O. F. M., is the new 
Provincial of the Franciscans of the Province of St. 
John the Baptist, with residence at Cincinnati. The 
Province of the Sacred Heart, which now has its head- 
quarters at Chicago, has elected Very Rev. Vincent 
Schrempp, O. F. M., to the office of Provincial. 

—Brother Richard, C. F. X., who entered the no- 
yitiate of the Xaverian Brothers at Louisville, Ky., 
in the year 1866, has just celebrated the sixtieth an- 
niversary of his religious profession. During sixty 
years he has taught boys in his native city. Many 
who once sat at his feet have risen to prominence in 
church and state. At the celebration of the diamond 
jubilee of his profession in St. Boniface Church, Louis- 
ville, in August, the jubilee Mass was offered up Rev. 
George A. Weiss, while the sermon was preached by 
Rev. Dominic Barthel, O. S. B. Both of these clergy- 
men were former pupils of the venerable jubilarian, 
who is still hale and hearty. 

—Sisters known as the Mission Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart have come into possession of Sulphur Lick 
Springs Hotel at Wedron, IIl., about eighty miles west 
of Chicago and nine miles north of Ottawa. The hotel 
has been converted into a sanitarium, which is now 
called St. Joseph’s Health Resort. The dedication took 
place on Labor Day, Sept. 5. The curative qualities 
of the waters of these springs were known even to 
the Indians who roamed over the plains many years 
ago. 


Eucharistic 


—The National Eucharistic Congress, which was 
held at Lyons, France, recently, lasted six days. In 
attendance were three cardinals, thirteen archbishops, 
thirty-five bishops, and hundreds of priests, besides 
a great concourse of the faithful, who numbered 120,- 
000.—A unique feature of the Congress was Children’s 
Day, when 15,000 children escorted the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Each child carried a basket with offerings— 
corresponding to the sacrifices made or to the prayers 
recited: 500,000 hosts, 100 kilograms of incense, can- 
dies, and other materials to keep the sanctuary lamps 
burning. On the same day the St. Bonaventure Church 
was filled with mothers and their little ones, upon 
whom the blessing of the Eucharistic Savior was con- 
ferred. Nor were the invalids forgotten. Of these 
sick and infirm 500 were brought on stretchers to the 
park of the Basilica of Fourviere, where Benediction 
was given. On the closing day from the top of the 
hili overlooking the city the cardinal gave Benedic- 
tion with the Blessed Sacrament to the city spread 
out before him. A Eucharistic art exhibition was 
also held in connection with the Congress. 

—The Dominican Nuns of Perpetual Adoration have 
begun the erection of a new monastery at Menlo Park, 
California. The building, which is of modern Gothic 


architecture, is almost an exact reproduction of Corpus 
Christi monastery in New York. The exterior is fin- 
ished in stucco of monastic gray tone; the roof is cov- 
ered with green slate. A statue of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Adoration stands in the patio or court around 
which the building is erected in quadrangular form. 

—On June 2, 1927, a Eucharistic Prayer Crusade 
was launched in the Freeman’s Journel, Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, to prepare for the 29th Eucharistic Congress, 
which is to be held there in 1928. 

—At the close of the Eucharistic Congress held at 
Tecumseh, Canada, there was a procession one mile 
in length. The mayor of the city proclaimed a civic 
holiday in honor of the event. 

—Some 6,000 people of the 25,000 who climbed 2,000 
feet to the summit on a recent pilgrimage to Croagh 
Patrick in Ireland received Holy Communion. The 
Holy Sacrifice of the Mass was offered up continuous- 
ly from 6 a. m. to noon. 


—The Regional Eucharistic Conference of the 
Priest’s Eucharistic League, which met at Buffalo on 
August 30 and 31, was attended by eight bishops and 
many priests. Bishop Schrembs, the national protec- 
tor of the League, who presided at the various meet- 
ings of the Conference, also conducted the Holy Hour 
service at 8 p. m. on the 30th. The Holy Hour was 


conducted simultaneously in all the churches of 
the diocese. At the close of the Conference 
on Wednesday afternoon a_ procession with the 


Blessed Sacrament held on the grounds of 
St. Joseph Academy. Bishops, monsignori, some 500 
priests, and a similar number of sisters of various 
orders took part. Bishop Turner, ordinary of the 
diocese, carried the Blessed Sacrament. The follow- 
ing topics were the subjects of papers read and dis- 
cussed: “The Priest and his Personal Devotion to the 
Holy Eucharist,” by Very Rev. James W. Donohue, 
C. S. C., of Notre Dame University; “Means of Pro- 
moting Eucharistic Devotion among the People,” by 
Rt. Rev. Mgr. Rawlinson, of St. Mary-of-the-Woods 
College, Terre Haute, Ind.; “The Rubrics of the Mass,” 
by Rev. Francis J. Connell, C. Ss. R., Esopus, N. Y.; 
“The Rubrics Governing all Eucharistic Functions 
other than the Mass,” by Rev. John F. Turner, D. D., 
Yonkers, N. Y.; “First Communion of Children Ac- 
cording to the Decrees of Pope Pius X, and the En- 
actments of Canon Law,” by Rev. Luke Sharkey, Buf- 
falo; “Frequent Communion and the Means of Pro- 
moting it,” by Rev. Francis X. Sindele, S. J., of Buf- 
falo; “The Liturgical Movement as Related to the 
Mass and Sacramental Devotion,” by Rt. Rev. Alcuin 
Deutsch, O. S. B., Abbot of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minn.—In his sermon at the opening Mass 
on the day previous Bishop Gallagher, of Detroit, 
characterized the Blessed Sacrament as “the supreme 
effort of God to secure the love of man.” 


Benedictine 


—tThe Benedictines of St. Procopius Abbey, Lisle, IIL, 
have opened at St. Andrew’s Church (Slevak), Cleve- 
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land, Ohio, a high school for boys. Report has it that 
a monastery and a college are to be established also. 

—The monks of St. André in Belgium intend to 
found a monastery in China. Two monks have gone 
to the Catholic University of Peking to familiarize 
themselves with the language and the customs of the 
country. The Province of Szechwan has been selected 
for the new foundation. The community will contain 
a sufficiently large number of European monks to train 
up a Chinese community to Benedictine ideals. 

—Dom Adalbert O’Sullivan, O. S. B., of St. Augus- 
tine’s Abbey, Ramsgate, England, now in the 71st year 
of his priesthood and the 95th of his age, erected the 
parish at Minister which has just passed its fiftieth 
anniversary. 

—August 15th was a day of rejoicing at Sacred 
Heart Convent, Yankton, S. D. Sister M. Adele, O. 
S. B., celebrated the diamond jubilee of her religious 
profession, which was made in Switzerland sixty years 
ago. With the pioneers of her community she came 
to Yankton more than half a century ago. On the 
same occasion Sister M. Catherine, O. S. B., another 
member of the same community, passed the fiftieth an- 
niversary of her religious profession, while six others 
celebrated their silver jubilees. The community was 
at the same time increased by six young women who 
entered the novitiate. Twelve days later twenty nov- 
ices pronounced their first vows and eight sisters were 
admitted to the perpetual vows. 

—The Archabbey of St. Vincent, at Beatty, Pa., 
mourns the loss of a father in the death of its second 
Archabbot, the Rt. Rev. Andrew Hintenach, O. S. B., 
who departed this life on Sept. 7. The deceased was 
born at Schollbrun, Baden, on May 12, 1844. Having 
made his religious profession on July 11, 1861, he was 
ordained to the priesthood on April 12, 1867. Nearly 
twenty-one years later, on Feb. 8, 1888, the chapter of 
St. Vincent Archabbey selected Father Andrew to suc- 
ceed the late Archabbot Boniface Wimmer. After hold- 
ing the reigns of government for only four years, 
Archabbot Andrew besought the Holy See to relieve 
him of the great burden that had been placed upon his 
shoulders. The resignation took effect on June 14, 1892. 
During his brief reign of four years the monastery at 
Cullman, Ala., was raised to the dignity of an inde- 
pendent abbey. The founding of St. Bede Abbey, near 
LaSalle, Ill., falls in this period too. After his resig- 
nation went into effect, Archabbot Andrew spent many 
years in the capacity of chaplain to the Benedictine 
Sisters. Returning to the Archabbey to spend his de- 
clining years in preparation for death, the late Arch- 
abbot lived in peaceful, prayerful silence almost an 
eremitical life among his brethren. The angel of death 
found him awaiting the final sentence. R. I. P. 


Hail to Our King! 
M. C. 


Hail! all hail to Jesus Christ, the universal King! 


Let, then, the nations all rejoice and loving homage 
bring 


Unto Christ, the Lord of Lords! unto Christ, the King 
of Kings! 
With the echo of Whose title the universe now rings, 


Unto Christ, the King of Justice; unto Christ, the King 
of Peace, 

Be universal loyalty—then human strife shall cease— 

Celestial choirs sing: ‘‘Unto Him be glory without end!” 

While the nations vow allegiance to their King! their 
God! their Friend! 


Unto Christ, the King of Meekness; 
King of Love, 

Be everlasting glory! E’en as in realms above, 

May earth resound in praising, blessing, honoring the 
Name 

Of Christ, the King of Glory and of Universal Fame! 


unto Christ, the 


As Sovereign Lord of heaven and earth; of air and 
sky and sea, 

And King of every human heart from all eternity— 

Aye! King and life of every soul from God’s creative 
Hand, 


We bend in adoration low, with love at His command. 


As Christ, the King eternal, and Son of God in very 
truth— 

As Treasure of the aged; as peerless Guide of youth— 

We hail Him Lord and Master—while from our hearts 
we sing 

The praises of Our Lord and God, the universal King! 


From life’s first dawn, till evening’s close, we hail 
Christ King of every age— 

We hail Him King of childhood; we hail Him King of 
learned sage— 

As Christ, the King of widows; 
of truth— 

As radiant King of loveliness—the joy and hope of 
youth. 


as Christ, the King 


We hail Christ King of Nations! Behold His standard 
now unfurled! 

The only Son of God made man to redeem His own- 
made world! 

All power in heaven and on earth His Heavenly Father 
to Him gave— 

Supreme King of the nations—King of every soul He 
came to save! 


Lord Jesus Christ! 
we acclaim! 
Come! Take possession of all hearts to glorify Thy 
Name! 

Lord Jesus Christ! Our King Divine! Thy Godhead we 
adore! 

Oh! Come and reign within our hearts, now Thine for- 
evermore. 


All hail to Thee! Thy Kingship 
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Our Stoux Indian Missions 


Conducted by CLARE HAMPTON 


Our Sioux Indian Missions are under the spiritual 
care of the following Benedictine Fathers from St. 
Meinrad Abbey: Rev. Ambrose Mattingley, O. S. B., 
at Fort Totten, N. D.; Rev. Justin Snyder, O. S. B., 
and Rev. Pius Boehm, O. S. B., at Stephan, S. D., with 
R. R. station at Highmore, S. D.; Rev. Sylvester Eisen- 
man, O. S. B., at Marty, S. D., with R. R. station at 
Ravinia, S. D. 


The Melancholy Days 


“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the 
year—” wrote the poet. But are they melancholy? Not 
at Marty, or Stephan, S. Dakota, where all is bright, 
busy and cheerful, Indian kiddies back in their places, 
studying, writing, reading, the boys doing chores in 
the crisp mornings, the girls in the bakery and dining 
room and kitchen. How happy they are to be at their 
warm, comfortable school, with the kind sisters looking 
after them, nothing to worry about except to do their 
work well, with three good meals awaiting them in the 
intervals between their work, and nice new clothes to 
wear instead of their former rags! ; 

But at Seven Dolors Mission, the melancholy days will 
be felt at their fullest, for the 400 little children that 
were taken care of there have nowhere to go to school. 
Some, it is true, may find room at the Government 
schol—as many as can be crowded in; but many, 
alas, will go home disappointed. Think of it—little 
intelligent children, with souls just as we have, con- 
demned to grow up like the flowers of the field, with no 
education, poverty-stricken surroundings, scanty food to 
eat, and clothes that were not made for their wearers, 
all too soon falling into rags. Sometimes, when the 
crops have been poor, and the small harvest could not 
be stretched over until the next crop, the missionaries 
have found these poor people existing on alfalfa soup— 
simple alfalfa boiled in water and eaten. Good fare for 
cattle perhaps, but very poor indeed for human beings. 

Ah, their poverty is heart-breaking, says Father Am- 
brose. As he goes about to their poor hovels, he sees 
heart-wringing sights; here, a poor sick woman in the 
last stages of tuberculosis, gaunt and emaciated, receiv- 
ing the sacraments with a love and devotion that might 
be an example to her white sisters and brothers; there 
a little child, stricken with the same dread disease, 
caused primarily by undernourishment, and augmented 
by rigorous winters, inadequate clothing and shelter— 
little bodies so ill equipped from very infancy to fight 
the battle of life, that they fall an easy prey to disease. 
We print the picture of an old Indian woman who is 
paralyzed and cannot move without aid. The tent or 
“tepee” and the surroundings give a good idea of how 
these people live. 


Breaking Ground 


Father Ambrose has decided to take what cash he 
has in hand, and, with a firm trust that Providence will 
move many benefactors to supply the rest, break ground 
for the church that is so sorely needed at his mission. 
The church, of course, is the most pressing need, so 
that the people may have some place to worship and 
receive the sacraments, as, ever since Seven Dolors 
burned down, Mass on Sundays has been held in the 
assembly hall of the Government school, and during the 
week, in the little room which used to be Father’s bed- 
toom. He has decided to build it quite a distance away 





from the old site—that is, seven miles east of Fort 
Totten. This will be a more convenient location for 
more than one reason: it will bring the mission closer 
to the great bulk of the Indian population, to the Gov- 
ernment school, and to the Great Northern Railroad, 
which will make cost of construction and maintenance 
much cheaper. 


The Indians are delighted beyond words to know 
that they are to have a church of their own once again, 
and are eager to help. They are coming with teams and 
shovels to work on the excavation. And already, they 
want to know if there will be a “Sisters’ school” for 
their children this fall; but, of course, that is out of 
the question until the church is completed. One little 
girl wrote the following letter to Father Ambrose: 


Rev. Father Ambrose: 

Please Father, can you not start a sister 
school so I can go to school there? 

I will pray for you. I am one of your little 
Indian girls, 

Mary Magdalene Goodhouse Zitkanasawin. 


The last name means “redbird.” These children re- 
alize the self-denying charity which lies behind the 
Sisters’ loving care, hence they prefer the “Sister 
school” to any other. 


Church Furnishings 


Altar linens, sacred vessels, and plain vestments were 
all that it was possible to save from the church that 
burned. There will be many things needed for the 
new church; remember, it is God’s own house, and 
whatever we furnish for His house, will be rewarded 
in some extraordinary way. Perhaps some of the GRAIL 
readers might like to purchase a window, ($25.00), 
a pew (about $20.00), stations, (about $150.00), bap- 
tismal font, confessional, or some other article of equip- 
ment. A good way to remember the dear ones who 
have passed beyond is to purchase one of these articles, 
and present it as a memorial of the departed. There is 
no surer, better way to obtain sweet peace and rest for 
the poor souls than a deed of this kind, which is at 
once an act of glory and honor to Almighty God, and an 
act of charity tothe poor Indians whom the church will 
serve. 








PARALYTIC PAST EIGHTY AT SEVEN DOLORS MISSION 
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F. Pius on occasion of his 





The Kodak 
Golden Jubilee. F. Sylvester may be seen at the left 
to the rear. 


captures 


Immaculate Conception Mission 


We print a picture of the venerable jubilarian, Fa- 
ther Pius Boehm, O. S. B., just after his jubilee Mass. 
Beside him stands the little bride, who represents Holy 
Mother Church, and on her right, the flower girl. The 
tall priest at the rear is Father Sylvester of Marty. 
Father Pius was presented with a new car, which had 
been purchased for him by his friends. Mr. Fendrich, 
of Indiana, a great friend of Father Pius’, and benefac- 
tor of the mission, contributed most of the money for 
the purchase of the car. 


Father Justin writes that the summer was very hot, 
at times reaching 100 in the shade. It seems the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold meet there. He said he did not 
have any time to think of a vacation. One week he 
traveled 1300 miles, and the next, he made three trips 
of four hundred miles each. On these trips, he often 
finds children in hunger and rags, whom he takes along 
back to the mission with him. His hands are full, too, 
with sick calls, and building a new church at Big Bend. 
Can you imagine any city person living as strenuous 
a life as this? 


Dickie and Joe 


We print the picture of two little Indian boys, Dickie 
and Joe, who were rendered motherless last April 29th. 
Father Sylvester was called to the bedside of their 
mother, who was not a Catholic, but desired to become 
one, because her little girl, who had attended St. Paul’s, 
Marty, told her of the value and beauty of the Catholic 
Faith. She died, a happy woman, secure in the pro- 
tecting arms of her Creator, rendered spotless and fit 
for Heaven by the rejuvenating waters of Baptism. 

But little Dickie and Joe were left, the former five 
years old, the latter but two. “Mamma gone—up there 
—Heaven,” said Baby Joe solemnly. Look at his chub- 
by little face; is it not appealing? Who was to care 
for them? Father Sylvester promptly bundled them 
up after the funeral, and tucked them into his car. 
“Here Sister,” he said, when they reached St. Paul’s, 
“are two more babies for you.” The good nun, mother- 
like, her eye beaming, hustled them lovingly in, and the 
first thing they received was a good meal. There are 
many more such cases. Let us, by our help, make it 
possible for good Father Sylvester to take in many 
more and keep them in decency and comfort. What 
sort of welcome do you think the Master will have some 


day for those who have taken care of “His little ones”? 
You, too, can share in the work. In fact, without the 
help of charitable souls, the work of the mission would 
have to be discontinued. 


Send in Your Accounts 


In order to encourage others to seek this rich source 
of heavenly favors, we would be very glad to have all 
those who have received favors through the intercession 
of the little Indian children, send in their letters to 
Clare Hampton, 3485A Utah St., St. Louis, Mo. Write 
all about the favor and the help you have received, and 
we will publish the letter, so that other souls may seek 
the same source of aid in their troubles. 


Prayer, fasting, and almsgiving are the three great 
practices which draw down God’s blessings upon our 
heads. Never a saint lived, but the poor were dear to 
his or her heart, and the giving of alms their most 
cherished pleasure. Madame de Miramion, a devoted 
French woman, renowned for her labors among the 
poor, found such acute delight in feeding and clothing 
the poor, that she sometimes abstained from the work 
and delegated another in her place, as a mortification 
to herself. Marie Ochs, a Belgian needlewoman, be- 
came a saint solely through her ceaseless labors among 
the poor. With no money but what she earned with 
her needle, handicapped by an incurable disease, yet she 
tramped morning, noon, and night on her rounds, work- 
ing single-handed, often receiving only ingratitude as 
her reward. 

(Continued on page 279) 
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MY DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS:—Once there was 
a boy who had a strange dream. He thought he saw 
a grand fountain in a beautiful park. It seemed to 
him that from this fountain there flowed seven streams 
and those who drank at these streams got wonderful 
results. The old became young, the weak became 
strong, the ugly became beautiful, the crippled were 
made straight, the sick were healed, the poor became 
rich, and the unhappy were made happy. However, 
there were many persons who might have been bene- 
fitted and who needed these healing streams, but they 
refused to drink. ae 

It was a strange dream, and you will say that if it 
were true that there were such healing streams, that 
no one would refuse to drink. 

But we have seven sacraments which do more for 
the soul than these seven streams could have done 
for the body, and yet there are many Christians who 
neglect the sacraments. , 

Baptism makes us Christians. i 

Confirmation makes us strong and perfect Christians 
and soldiers of Jesus Christ. 

Holy Eucharist nourishes and feeds the soul. 

Penance (confession) heals the sick or dying soul. 

Extreme Unction helps us in danger of death. 

Holy Orders makes priests and bishops. 

Matrimony helps parents raise children in the fear 
and love of God. 


The Unfinished Prayer 


“Now I lay me”—say it, darling; 
“Lay me,” lisped the tiny lips 
Of my daughter, kneeling, bending, 

O’er her folded finger-tips. 


“Down to sleep”—“to sleep,” she murmured, 
And the curly head dropped low; 

“I pray the Lord,” I gently added, 
“You can say it all, I know.” 


“Pray the Lord”’—the words came faintly. 
Fainter still, “my soul to keep”: 

Then the tired head fairly nodded, 
And the child was fast asleep 


But the dewy eyes half-opened 
When I clasped her to my breast; 
And the dear voice softly whispered, 
“Mamma, God knows all the rest.” 
—Catholic World, June, 1870. 


The Making of an Optimist 


They found a little courage 
That simmered in the sun, 
They blended it with patience 
And just a spice of fun; 
They poured in hope and laughter, 
And then with sudden twist, 
They stirred it all together,— 
And made an optimist. —Chicago Blade. 





Old Dame Cricket 


Old Dame Cricket, 
Down in the thicket, 
Brought up her children nine— 
Queer little chaps, 
In glossy caps 
And brown little suits so fine. 


“My children,” she said, 
“The birds are abed; 
Go and make the dark earth glad, 
Chirp while you can.” 
And then she began, 
Till, oh, what a concert they had! 


They hopped with delight, 
They chirruped all night, 
Singing “Cheer up, cheer up! cheer!” 
Old Dame Cricket 
Sat down in the thicket 
Sat awake till dawn to hear. 


“Nice children,” she said, 
“And very well bred; 
My darlings have done their best, 
Their naps they must take; 
The birds are awake, 
And they can sing all the rest.” 
—Exchange. 


My Beads 


Sweet, blessed beads! I would not part 
With one of you for richest gem 
That gleams in kindly diadem; 

Ye know the history of my heart. 


For I have told you every grief 
In all the days of twenty years, 
And I have moistened you with tears, 
And in your decades found relief. 


Ah! time has fled, and friends have failed, 
And joys have died; but in my needs 
Ye were my friends, my blessed beads! 
And ye consoled me when I wailed. 


For manv and many a time, in grief, 
My weary fingers wandered round 
Thy circled chain, and always found 

In some Hail Mary sweet relief. 


How many a story you might tell 
Of inner life, to all unknown; 
I trusted you and you alone, 

But ah; ye keep my secrets well. 


Ye are the only chain I wear— 
A sign that I am but the slave 
In life, in death, beyond the grave, 
Of Jesus and His Mother fair. 
—Father Ryan. 
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LETTER BOX 


(All letters for this department should be addressed 
to AGNES BROWN HERING, Royal, Nebraska.) 


RULES FOR THOSE WHO WRITE 


Write with pen and ink (or on typewriter) on one 
side only of paper. If you use pen and ink, be sure 
that your writing is plain and clear so that the editor 
and the typesetter can read your letter. Avoid ink 
blots. 

Leave a margin of one inch at the left edge of the 
paper, and one half inch at the right edge. 

Sign your name to right of paper, and age to left. 

Use correct English. There should be no mistakes 
in spelling and in grammatical construction. 


HONORABLE MENTION 


Joseph Goodman, R. R. No. 6, Lexington, Ky. 

Ellen Douglas Dundas, Rt. 5, Staunton, Va. 

Mary Tumminello, 2500 Gravier St., New Orleans, La. 
Catherine Kohlmann, 2021 S. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Gertrude Baumbach, 501 Fir Lane, Baltimore, Md. 


FIDELITY BUTTON WINNERS 


Veronica Rosemary Heffron, 322 Durand St., Sarnia, 
Ont., Canada. 

Anna Young, 189 Clarence St., Providence, R. I. 

Patricia O’Hearn, 107 Woodworth Ave., Joliet, Ill. 

Leona Schulte, Dale and Grover Ave., R. 6, Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Cathryn Bowen, St. Mary’s Camp, Princess Bay, 
Richmond Valley, Staten Island, N. Y. 

Magdalene Kessie, 326 S. Leavitt St., Chicago, Ill. 

“California Poppy’—Los Angeles, Calif. 

Virginia Glassco, 608 Glengarry Ave., Windsor, Ont., 
Canada. 

Anna Marie Brenner, 918 W. Michigan St., Evans- 
ville, Ind. 

Mary Regina Boone, New Haven, Ky. 

Mildred Bowling, New Haven, Ky. 

Lillie Hall, New Haven, Ky. 

Theresa May Head, New Haven, Ky. 

Therese Bienvener, 210 N. Main St., St. Martinsville, 
La. 
Arthur E. Blume, 478 W. 146 St., New York City. 
Rita Coffey, 322 East 155 St., Bx., New York City. 
Loretta Crawford, 236 Berkley St., Germantown, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rose Dooley, 2616 S. 11th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LETTERS 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I have not long been a subscriber to the Grail and 
this is the first time I have written to you. I am twelve 
years old and will be in the seventh grade when school 
opens. 

Hoping to hear from Gerard Reidy and others, I am, 
gs - nephew, Joseph Goodman, Lexington, Ky., 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

While we are not subscribers to the Grail, one of our 
Uncles sends it to us quite often and we enjoy it very 
much. 

My sister and I find ever so much to interest us in 
the letters of the Cornerites. We would love to be 
among them. My sister is eleven and I am thirteen. 
We will be so glad to get letters, and promise to answer 
each and everyone. 

One letter in the July number was such a beautiful 
description of the home of “Alice of Old Vincennes.” 
Would it not be a good idea for many of the Cornerites 


to write letters of that kind? It would be so instructive, 
and when the Cornerites would visit these places, they 
would be so much better posted. 

Next time I will be so glad to tell about our home 
town in The Beautiful “Shenandoah Valley,” and our 
parish. 

Very best wishes to The Grail and all the Corner. 
ites. 

Sincerely, Ellen Douglas Dundas, Rt. 5, Staunton, Va, 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

With all this talk of Lindbergh, Chamberlain, and 
Byrd, it would not be strange if every boy in the coun- 
try, and maybe some of the girls, would like to be 
aviators. 

Not everyone is destined to guide an aeroplane across 
the great Atlantic or have his picture in every news- 
paper, but every boy and girl can rise to the qualities 
of mind and body which enabled Lindbergh and others 
to accomplish acts of daring. 

It is odd that I am writing to you now, for we have 
been getting the Grail for a number of years. 

A-hope-to-be Cornerite, Mary Tumminello, 2500 Gra- 
vier St., New Orleans La. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

My mother has been taking the “Grail” for several 
years. What interested me most was the “Letter Box.” 
Reading the other children’s letters, gave me an in- 
spiration to write to you, hoping you will include me as 
one more niece. 

I am 13 years of age, and attend the Assumption 
School, going into the 8th Grade. 

I will enjoy answering letters sent to me by the 
“Cornerites.” 

I am, with good luck to the “Corner,” your Niece, 
Catherine Kohlmann, 2021 S. 12th St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Although we have taken the “Grail” for some months 
this is only the second time I have written to you. I 
would love to become a member of your Corner and also 
to receive a “Fidelity Pin.” 

I am fifteen years old and attend Our Lady of Mercy 
Continuation Classes. I love all sports—especially 
swimming and dancing. 

I have written to three Cornerites and have received 
answers. I certainly hope they write again. 

I will gladly answer all letters written to me by girls 
or boys my age or older. 

Your new niece, Veronica Rosemary Heffron, 322 
Durand St., Sarnia, Ont., Canada. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

From the very interesting letters written every month 
I see that I have been missing many good times and 
friends. 

I am sixteen years old and expect to enter the Senior 
class, when I return to St. Mary’s Academy in Sep- 
tember. 

Now, after waiting so long, before writing, I wish 
to become a member of the Corner, and have the boys 
and girls of my own age write to me. I shall answer 
all letters sent to me. 

Your new niece, Anna Young, 189 Clarence St. 
Providence, R. I. 





Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Although I have been reading the Grail for two years, 
this is the first time I am writing to you. For the last 
few months I have read the interesting letters of the 
Cornerites. I would like very much to become one of 
I think the 


your nieces and I hope you will accept me. 
Grail is a very interesting magazine. 
I am fourteen years of age and in the first year of 
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emmercial school. I hope to win a Fidelity Button. 
| like writing and I hope the Cornerites (boys and 
girls) _ write to me. I promise to answer all letters 
mptly. 
e live . Baltimore, the largest city in the first Catho- 
lic state in the United States, Maryland. I will be 
glad to write to anyone about Baltimore and Maryland. 
Your new niece, Gertrude Baumbach, 501 Fir Lane, 
Baltimore, Md. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, ; 

We have been getting the “Grail” for quite a while 
but I never have taken an interest in writing to you. 

I am twelve years old and going into eighth grade in 
September. I go to Saint Raymond’s school. 

| suppose, most of the cornerites, when they hear of 
Joliet, they think it is noted only for the prison, but it 
isnot. We have a very beautiful high school for girls, 
and another one for boys. Saint Francis is the girls’ 
school and De La Salle is the boys’ school, so we have 
more than the prison down here. 

I would love to hear from cornerites around my age 
and I will answer all letters I receive. 

Your new niece, Patricia O’Hearn, 107 Woodworth 
Ave., Joliet, Ill. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 
Here comes Peter Pan asking admittance to that 
wonderful little “Corner.” I hope I’m not too old to 
enjoy the darling letters of the Cornerites, being 19 
years old. 
" live in the “Queen City of the West,” and although 
my thoughts are always of beautiful California, Cincy 
is home sweet home to me. 

I became acquainted with Florence Rottner of Los 
Angeles through the “Grail” and hope to become friends 
with many more like her, for she 
is a wonderful pal. 

I suppose I am taking too much 
space for a new comer, so I will 
close, with the hope of becoming a 
member of the “Corner” and of 
hearing from girls and boys of my 
age. I will answer all letters. 

Your loving niece, Lena Schulte, 
Dale and Grover Ave., R. 6, Cin- 
cinnati, O. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 
May I contribute the following? 


What is this I hear 
Above the cities’ noise? 
Why, ’tis the shouts of joy 
Of the happy girls and boys. 
For although the streets 
May be crowded with machines, 
Still in the cities’ parks 
Can be heard the joyous screams. 
There’s the slide and teeter totter, 
The sand pile and the swings; 
The water to go wading in, 
And the bar and traveling rings. 
Tis here the toddling youngsters, 
Just coo in their delight, 
As they find the grass so soft 
Will not hurt their forms so slight. 
Here the boys can also 
Play their various games of ball; 
Tis a place of real pleasure, 
For the big and for the small. 

“A California Poppy.” 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 
I would like to 


become one 
of your nieces. 


I enjoy the 


XUM 





THE GUARDIAN ANGEL 


Children’s Corner and the Sioux Mission News let- 
ter more than anything else in the Grail. I also like to 
read the talks on vocations by Father Anselm Schaaf, 

This isn’t a very big letter for a beginner (I mean 
for a new member of your wonderful club) to write, 
but I shall write you and all the Cornerites a long, long 
letter later, describing my visit at a convent which is 
over 110 years old. Well, I must close so as not to 
weary you the first time with my chatter. 

Your new niece, Magdalene Kessie, 326 So. Leavitt 
St., Chicago, IIl. 

P. S. Have we any foreign members, and would 
the Cornerites please write to me? 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Since last March we have been taking “The Grail” 
and I have been greatly interested in “The Letter 
Box.” I am a Canadian, and, though your other friends 
appear to be Americans, I hope you will let me join 
the Letter Box and become a Cornerite. I am fourteen 
years of age and promise prompt answers to the 
letters of boys or girls about my age. I hope to make 
new friends, and I also hope to win a “Fidelity Button.” 
Hoping to see my letter in print, I remain, Virginia 
Glassco, 608 Glengarry Ave., Windsor, Ontario, Can. 








Dear Aunt Agnes: 

Although we have taken the Grail for sometime I 
have never had the courage to write and ask admittance 
to the “Corner.” I would so much like to become a 
“Cornerite” and one of your nieces. 

I am fifteen years of age and in the second year of 
high school. 

I hope to receive many letters from boys and girls 
of my age and promise to answer everyone promptly. 

Your loving niece, Anna Marie 
Brenner, 918 W. Michigan Street, 
Evansville, Indiana. 


Dear Miss Hering: 

We have been receiving the 
Grail a short time. I would like 
to join your club and become your 
niece. 

I would like to hear from a great 
many. I am seven years old and 
in the first grade. 

Mary Regina Boone, New Ha- 
ven, Ky. 


Dear Miss Hering: 


We have been receiving the Grail 
for a short time and I have been 
reading your letters and finding 
them very interesting. 

I would like to join your Club 
and become your niece. I hope to 
hear from a great many friends. 

I am eleven years old and in the 
fourth grade. 

Your niece, Theresa Mae Head, 
New Haven, Ky. 


Dear Miss Hering: 


I have written to your Corner 
but did not succeed in winning the 
Fidelity Button, so I am trying 
again, hoping I will suceed this 
time. 

I am thirteen years of age and I 
am in the eighth grade. 

Mildred Bowling, New Haven,Ky. 
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Dear Miss Hering: 

I do not receive the Grail but one of my neighbors 
lent it to me and I have been reading the Children’s 
Corner and have found it interesting so I wish to join 
your club and become your niece soon and receive a 
great many letters from the Cornerites. 

Lillie Hall, New Haven, Ky. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Every month when ‘The Grail’ is delivered, I make a 
mad rush for it and start turning the leaves over until 
I get to the ‘Letter Box,’ in which I am very interested. 

Aunt Agnes, I live in the little town of St. Martins- 
ville, which was recently flooded by the mad waters 
of the Bayou Teche and the Achafalya. On May 22nd 
we were all driven fro... our homes just as the Aca- 
dians, our ancestors, were driven from their native 
land, Nova Scotia. We, the natives of St. Martinsville, 
had to flee to higher grounds where we remained from 
the 22nd of May to June 22. Oh! Aunt Agnes, it was 
terrible that month away from our dear old town which 
remained under water all this time. 

Aunt Agnes, I am fifteen years old and I am promot- 
ed to the eleventh grade. I am the youngest in my 
class. I go to the Convent of Mercy School. 

I would love to hear from Cornerites, both boys and 

irls. 
’ Therese Bienvener, 210 N. Main St., St. Martinsville, 
Louisiana. 


Dear Miss Hering: 

This is my first letter to the “Grail.” I hope you will 
not think that my failure to respond sooner was due to 
a lack of interest in your paper, for such was not the 
case—but I must admit that this time I was inclined, 
rather compelled, by some ecstatic feeling to which I 
could not choose but hear. ; 

How many Cornerites have sung praise to their re- 
spective cities; enumerating and narrating all the 
smallest details so that even the commonplace seem to 
stand out and seem to be encrusted in the finest gold? 
Have not Chicago, Philadelphia, and the smallest and 
most inconspicuous towns, each and every one gone 
under some fanciful transformation so that they all ap- 
pear to be fantastical wonderlands? 

Yes, they have. But, has New York? No! Em- 
phatically, no! But why? I can not quite understand. 
Could it be that its friends are gone, its natives 
ashamed, and its champions forever departed? 

Do you think I will attempt to describe New York? 
Never! Not because there is nothing to describe but 
because New York is too vast, too beautiful, too inspir- 
ing. 

It seems to me that to outsiders we appear to be 
a tribe of “money-mad barbarians,” always striving for 
financial supremacy. It is true that we are commercial- 
ly inclined but this does not mean however, that we, 
as an indigenous people, are unschooled in art and let- 
ters. 

While on the subject, I,.... being 17 years of age 
and an upper classman in a typical New York high 
school, find this a very opportune time for putting in a 
word of praise for New York’s educational facilities. 

While I am wasting your time by talking thus, the 
real reason for my writing seems to be entirely forgot- 
ten. I have noticed that in children’s corners of all 
nationally known monthlies and weeklies there are sec- 
tions set aside for the drawings sent in by their young 
readers. I think that the “Children’s Corner” should 
also have some sort of art department to which Cor- 
nerites may send in their original drawings with the 
chance of having them printed in the section set aside 
for that purpose. If you, Miss Hering, approve of 


such an art and drawing section, kindly let me know; 
and if you approve, I will do all in my power to start 


it off and keep it running successfully, as I am jp. 
terested in art and was the art editor of the periodica}; 
of my former school. 

As a closing word I would like to say that I hope 
this proposition “comes through” and would like to 
have all the fellows and girls of my own age or there. 
abouts write to me. I should also be very grateful jf 
Cornerites would write me (either directly or through 
the “Letter Box”) and tell me what they think of the 
idea.—Yours very sincerely, Arthur E. Blume, 478 y. 
146 St., New York City. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Although I am sixteen years of age I hope I am not 
too old to be admitted as a cornerite. I am writing 
also to ask other members of this club to correspond 
with me. I promise to answer all letters. 

This is my first letter, though I have desired to write 
many times, but never had the opportunity. We haye 
been receiving the “Grail’? for many months. I find 
much enjoyment in reading it, which I never fail to dp, 

Your niece, Loretta Crawford, 236 Berkley St., Ger. 
mantown, Phila. 


Dear Aunt Agnes: 

I hope you don’t think me too forward in asking fora 
“Fidelity Button,” as I would indeed be very proud to 
wear one. 

I have just completed a two-year business course and 
hope to obtain a position before long. 

I enclose a few “Exchange” Smiles which I hope will 
find room in the “Corner.” 

I will gladly answer any letters sent me by Cornerites, 

Hoping to have the pleasure of wearing a “Fidelity 
— soon, I am only,’ 

our niece, Rita Coffey, 322 East 155 ; 
New York City. 7.o 


Flashes of Fun—Submitted by Rita Coffey. 


“Heard the latest, Bill? My sister sang at the opera 
the other night. Music has always run in our family.” 
_ “Why, Tom, that’s nothing. Everything in our house 
is musical. The dog has a brass band around its neck, 
the tin kettle often sings, and even the sewing machine 
is a ‘Singer’!’” 


Keen, but nervous amateur: “I say, old chap, what 
shall I do if they ask me to sing?” 

Candid friend: “Do? Why, sing, of course—it’ll be 
their own fault.” 


“And if the Archbishop speaks to you,” cautioned 
Sister, who had prepared the class to receive the Arch- 
bishop, when he should come to visit the school, “be 
sure and always say: ‘Your Grace.’ ” . 

And when the Archbishop came that afternoon he 
spoke to little Dorothy in the front bench. “What is 
your name?” he asked. And Dorothy blessed herself 
and, putting her hands together, said: “Bless us, 0 
Lord, and these Thy gifts,” etc., and the rest of the 
grace before meals. And the class wondered why even 
Sister smiled. 


Dear Aunt Agnes, 

Thank you so much for the “Fidelity Button.” I 
just love it and I am mighty proud to say I have one 
in my possession. 

I am at a Catholic Camp for boys and girls. The 
Camp is run by the priests and nuns who are in charge 
of us. They are helped by young men who are soon 
to be priests. 

The Camp is situated at Princess Bay, which flows 
into the Atlantic ocean. We have a long beach front 
and a delightful pier. The camp grounds are also beat 
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tiful. There are two dormitories, one for the boys and 
one for the girls. We have a very large dining room 
and also a recreation hall. 

We also have tennis courts, baseball fields, golf links, 
and tract fields. We go in swimming three times a day 
if the tide permits. Our chapel is one of the prettiest 
places I have ever seen. The priest celebrates Mass 
there every morning. There are many beautiful statues 
about the grounds. A hotel, belonging to the Camp, 
is also on the same spot. You see we are all together. 

We have many stirring times down here. I wish every 
Catholic could come to see this beautiful spot. 

Cathryn Bowen, St. Mary’s Camp, Princess Bay, 
Richmond Valley, Staten Island, N. Y. ; 

P. §. I have a vast number of correspondents through 
the “Corner” and I have you also to thank for that.— 


Cathryn. 
**Exchange’” Smiles 


“Did you get that large bump on your forehead, Jack, 
when you were riding your kiddie car?” 
“No, when I falled off.” 


“A collision occurs,” said the teacher, “when two 
things come together quite unexpectedly. Who of the 
class can give me an example?” 

“Twins,” suggested the bright boy. 


“Mamma, isn’t it about time for lunch?” 
“No, dear, not for a whole hour.” 
“Well, then, my tummy must be too fast.” 
“Jimmie, do you get good marks at school?” asked 
the visitor. 

“Yes’m, but I can’t show ’em.” 


January snowy, February flowy, March blowy; 

April showery, May flowery, June bowery; 

July moppy, August croppy, September poppy; 

October breezy, November wheezy, ——— Tal 
—Selected. 


Our Sioux Indian Missions 


(Continued from page 274) 


But the Indians are grateful souls; the little chil- 
dren look up to the missionary as a father, and to the 
sisters as mothers. They realize the love that has 
drawn these souls out to the bleak prairie, to labor for 
others without hope of earthly reward. : 


Rectory Will Be Moved 


The cottage, which before the fire was Father Am- 
brose’s home, and now serves for the sisters too, (who 
occupy the attic), will be moved to the new mission site. 
Prayers are powerful helpers; let us not forget to 
say a Hail Mary each day for the missions, and especial- 
ly for Seven Dolors, that our Lord may protect the 
new buildings which will go up as fast as funds can be 
obtained, so that no more disasters may befall them, 
thus depriving the poor, deserving Indian people of the 
greatest consolation in their lives. Were it not for the 
mission, and the sisters, and the priests working so 
earnestly, there would be but little to uplift the In- 
dian life. Living from hand to mouth as they do, poor 
in this world’s goods, and often suffering want, Heaven 
is Something to look forward to; something to help 
them bear the miseries of this hard life. How eagerly 
they look to Jesus in their devout, simple way! Of them 
it may be truly said: “Unless you become as little 
children, you shall not enter the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
Theirs is indeed a childlike confidence in the Heavenly 
Father. The saints voluntarily put aside all earthly 


comfort that they might the more closely apply them- 
selves to the things of Heaven. Our Lord Himself was 
born in the direst poverty. Why? Could He not have 
come down in pomp and splendor and unheard-of riches, 
if He had so willed? Indeed, yes; but He did not. 
He came down in poverty to show that the splendors 
and riches of earth are as so much dross. 

Therefore, it remains that those who live in poverty 
are especially dear to His Heart. And those who pray 
unblinded by the earth’s glitter, may for this reason 
find the short road to His Heart. He answers their 
prayers soonest, who have nothing—who have as little 
as He had. The prayers of the Indian children are 
powerful; wouldn’t you like them to pray for your in- 
tention? All benefactors are included in their constant 
novenas. Great are the favors which they have ob- 
tained by their prayers. 


Beds for the New Dormitory 


A good lady and her brother have sent four beds 
fully equipped to St. Paul’s, Marty, and still another 
friend has sent another bed. How happy everyone at 
the mission was when the crates were unpacked, and 
the bundles unwrapped! Little by little the dormitory 
is being furnished, but it is rather slow work, and the 
children who arrive must sleep, and a place must be 
found for them at once. Father Sylvester is buying 
the equipment as fast as the money comes in; $25 buys 
a bed, mattress, blankets, pillows, sheets, and pillow 
cases for one bed. Some good people have sent sheets 
and pillow cases; one lady sent a dozen sheets. All 
this helps. Those who love the missions and the deserv- 
ing little Indian children, will find some way to help. 
“Many hands make light work,” so let us all “put our 
shoulders to the plow” and do our bit. 


Silk Pieces 


Many kind and generous persons have responded to 
the call for silk pieces, many of them also including 
hats, articles of clothing, handbags, and various other 
useful articles. One lady sent skirts and coats of silk, 
and even a satin evening gown. This beautiful material 
will be sent to the Sisters to make altar decorations of, 
as it is like new. We wish to thank all these good 
people, especially, Mrs. W. J. Crosthnet, Sharon, Pa., 
Mrs. H. W. Voss, E. Walnut Hills, Cinti., O., Miss M. 
Hackett, Pitsburgh, Pa., Mrs. Kolb, Paducah, Ky., 
Boudreau Sisters, Marshall, Minn., E. King, New York 
City, Mrs. Ann Clark, San Francisco, Cal., S. B. Leo- 
nard, Los Angeles, Cal., Miss Mary Plummer, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Mrs. E. Flee, Jr., Jersey City, N. J., T. 
Olshevski, Meriden, Conn., Mr. M. Egan, Nepera Park, 
N. Y., Mrs. Nic. Bosler, Louisville, Ky., A. Desel, New 
York City. 


Write for Directions 


For the present, do not send any more silk pieces or 
clothing to Clare Hampton, but write for shipping di- 
rections instead. We will then tell you what mission to 
send them to. Write CLARE HAMPTON, 3435A Utah St., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Abbey and Seminary 


—After a cool August came September with cheeks 
all aglow from the heat. 

—During the vacation there was an almost unbroken 
stream of visitors—people from neighboring towns, 
from various states, and even from foreign lands. 
Some had traveled around the world, others had never 
ventured far from home. And, strange to say, some 
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who live almost in our very dooryard have waked up 
to the fact that it might be worth their while “to be 
shown through the monastery,” as they usually put 
it. Among the distinguished visitors from foreign 
lands was the Prioress of the ancient Benedictine Ab- 
bey for nuns that was founded about the year 700 at 
Nonnberg, Salzburg, in Austria. The Mother Prioress 
and her traveling companion, a lay woman, were high- 
ly cultured ladies. Both spoke English well. Of those 
from nearer home was the Rt. Rev. Bishop Floersh, 
of Louisville, who was accompanied by Rev. F. R. 
Cotton, chancellor of the diocese, and Rev. F. A. Dris- 
coll, pastor of the cathedral, who were guests at the 
Abbey for a short time. Another honored guest was 
the Rt. Rev. Bernard Menges, O. S. B., of Cullman, 
Ala., who spent a day with us early in September. 

—In mid-August the Brothers of the community 
went by way of Lincoln City to Jasper for a day’s 
outing.—At the end of the same month the clerics of 
the Abbey betook themselves to Leopold, whither Fa- 
ther Dixon had kindly invited them for their annual 
jaunt. On the morning of their arrival they were in 
time to sing at a funeral Mass in the Leopold parish 
church. On the following morning they sang the Mass 
of the Angels. There was a good attendance at this 
Mass even though it was Wednesday. The hospitality 
of Fathers Dixon and Doyle will not soon be forgotten. 

—Brother Herman, O. S. B., of Andechs, Bavaria, 
who had long desired to come to St. Meinrad to make 
his home in the new world, and who had been on the 
immigrant waiting list for quite a while, has finally 
been permitted to enter the land of promise. He is 
happy to be at his destination. 

—tThe professors of both College and Seminary re- 
turned from parish and summer school early in Sep- 
tember. Having finished the course of prescribed 
studies at Notre Dame University, Father Hilary 
DeJean won the M. A. degree. 

—tThe vacation came to a close on September 13th 
when the students came back for the fall term of 
school. There was quite an increased enrollment in 
College and Seminary. The opening Solemn High 
Mass in honor of the Holy Spirit was celebrated the 
following morning after the conventual High Mass. 

—The College opened with an attendance of 254, 
while the Seminary has an enrollment of 127. These 
together with the clerics and novices of the Community, 
make a total of 403.—The faculty remains practically 
the same as in past years except that Father Paul, 
professor of philosophy for many years, has assumed 
charge of the parish at Fulda. Father Ignatius is now 
professor of second year philosophy, while Father 
Gregory will initiate beginners into this branch of 
learning. Because of poor health Father Boniface has 
been forced to give up teaching for the present. 

—Jasper College reports a good attendance. Eighty- 
five boarders and 26 day scholars are enrolled. This 
makes our total enrollment more than 500. 

—Rev. Anthony Ray, C. S. Sp., who made part of 
his classical course at St. Meinrad College, was re- 
cently ordained to the priesthood. He offered up the 


Holy Sacrifice for the first time at the old home g 
Vine Grove, Ky., on the first Sunday of September, 

—A very painful accident befell Rt. Rev. Emmanug 
B. Ledvina, Bishop of Corpus Christi, Texas, early jp 
September. In company with Father Laning, ordained 
from our Seminary several years ago, Bishop Ledving 
was on his way to Chicago. The accident occurred jp 
the Ozark Mountains, on a sharp turn in the highway, 
which was covered with loose gravel. The Bishop, who 
was at the wheel, lost control while going up grade, 
The car ran into the hillside and careened to the left, 
pinning the Bishop to the ground. There he lay help. 
less until enough passing tourists had gathered to ex. 
tricate him from his painful position. Father Laning 
escaped unhurt. The injured Bishop was rushed to 
the hospital at Springfield, Mo., where he was given 
medical attention. At first it was thought that im. 
mediate amputation of the left arm would be necessary, 
On September 5th, however, the attending physician 
expressed the hope that the arm might be saved. We 
sincerely hope and pray that Bishop Ledvina may soon 
recover the use of his arm and that he may long be 
spared to continue the good work that he has under- 
taken in the far South. 

—tThe oppressive heat wave that overtook us towards 
the end of August finally yielded on the evening of 
Sept. 18 to a cool northwester that brought great relief. 
The mercury tumbled about 45 degrees in 46 hours. 

—Father Augustine, under whose supervision our 
library, seminary, and other buildings were construct- 
ed, has been laid low by a serious illness, which came 
upon him in mid-September at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
Evansville, whither he had been taken for medical at- 
tention. The last sacraments were administered on the 
morning of Sept. 18. Happily, great improvement in 
his condition set in shortly thereafter. 


‘Book SNNotices 


The Call of Christ, a Study of Religious Vocations 
for Young Men, by Daniel A. Lord, S. J., is probably 
one of the best vocation pamphlets for boys that has 
appeared. It is characterized by the poetic and charm- 
ing style for which Father Lord is known. At the 
very outset the author places before his readers two 
pictures: that of St. John, the beloved disciple, and 
that of the rich young man. The author enters so well 
into the mind of the American boy, answers his objec- 
tions, and concludes with the direct question: “Which 
will you do? Will you run with the eager steps of the 
beloved disciple to the side of Christ or will you with 
the rich young man turn away from and leave the 
Lord?”—Price, 10¢; 50 copies, $4.00; 100 copies, 
$7.00; 1000 copies, $60.00. The Queen’s Work, 3115 
So. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


Books Received 


Our Sacraments, Instructions in story form for use 
in the primary grades with colored drawings accom- 
panying text according to modern educational methods. 
By Rev. William Kelly. List price, 60¢. Benziger 
Brothers, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago. 








From the Christopher Publishing House, Boston 20, 
Mass.: The White Girl of Spirit Island. By George 
W. Greene. Price, $1.75; Indecision. By Claire M. 


Stieff. Price, $2.00. 
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Hidden Gold 


CHAPTER XVI 
THE BAZAAR 


S: JOSEPH’S Orphanage was to hold a _ con- 
cert and bazaar on the 4th of November, which 
was a Thursday, and Jasper, James Burnel, and Maud 
were exceedingly busy working for the affair. Even 
Madame, weighed down as she was with worries and 
gnawing anxiety, had been prevailed upon by her hus- 
band to enlist her sewing department in the making of 
fancy articles from the many left-over scraps of silks 
and other expensive materials, of which there was al- 
ways an abundance. Three days had been given over to 
this charitable work, and the girls were as enthusiastic 
over it as Jasper himself. Maud, too, sat in the midst 
of them, and plied her needle with a will, inventing 
many tasteful little ideas of her own, and carrying 
them out in silk, laces, and ribbons, much to Madame’s 
pride and satisfaction. 

The sewing girls promised to attend the bazaar “en 
masse” provided Madame gave them the afternoon off, 
and the latter felt she could not very well refuse. How 
well she masked her daily growing trouble and anxiety 
may be judged by the fact that neither Jasper nor Maud 
suspected that anything was preying on Cynthia’s mind. 
She went about her work as usual, though the special 
agent she had employed had not been very successful 
with his collections, and letters of demand from her 
creditors were daily growing stronger and more numer- 
ous. P 

She had never been to see the Sisters since that 
memorable day when she had gone to raise the rent, 
and found Jasper there, although they had sent count- 
less invitations through Jasper and Maud. The latter 
was a frequent visitor, and often helped out on feast 
days and celebrations. The good nuns loved her for 
her gentle, sunshiny disposition, her eagerness to be of 
help, and the fine qualities they saw shining from her 
innocent soul. On the Sunday after her betrothal to 
James, the two of them went to call on Sister Elsa 
Marie, in order to let her in on the happy secret. She 
congratulated them with tears in her eyes, for James 
had always been one of her favorite pupi:., with his 
high school record, and innate, polite ways. She was so 
delighted, she could hardly find words to express her 


joy, for she knew that James could never have found a 
sweeter, finer girl than Maud, and only wished that all 
her former pupils might choose as well. 


“I am going to have something made for you as an 
engagement present, my dear,” she told Maud, “and for 
you too, James—something you will be able to use in 
your future home. I won’t tell you what it is, for that 
would spoil the surprise, and I don’t think you can 
guess what it is.” 

When the bazaar arrived, the presents had not yet 
been received, and every time Sister Elsa Marie saw 
one or the other of them, she always told them the gifts 
were “still in process of manufacture,” but that they 
would be ready soon. The concert was given by the 
pupils of the orphanage, past and present, assisted by 
several lady soloists who were interested in the institu- 
tion. 

As Maud was an accomplished pianiste, and James 
excelled on the violin, having been taught by the tal- 
ented Sister Jane Ethel of the orphanage, they were on 
the program for two numbers, after which Maud had to 
hurry up to the third floor, which had been fitted up as 
an auditorium, and where the bazaar was to be held. 
She had charge of the “Fish Pond,” where, in a booth 
constructed of sheets, she concealed her “treasures of 
the deep” which might be salvaged with a fishing pole, 
upon payment of a nickel, dime, or quarter. James 
presided at the “Auction Booth,” where articles were 
sold to the highest bidder, and by four o’clock of the 
afternoon, quite a sizable crowd, (mostly ladies, of 
course), had gathered before each booth. 

The girls of Madame’s Salon came as they promised, 
but Cynthia herself was nowhere to be seen, although 
she had promised faithfully to come too. She confessed 
afterward, when pressed by Jasper, that she had felt 
the need of getting away somewhere by herself for a 
restful walk, and had tramped the woods to the north 
of the city all afternoon. Jasper looked at her regret- 
fully, and felt sorry that he could not seem to get her 
interested in his charities as he had thought. He 
thought, too, that it was rather a queer crochet for 
Madame to want to walk in the woods alone, as she had 
never done anything of the kind before. But he dis- 
missed the thought, shrugging his shoulders, and de- 
cided that she had a perfect right to tramp the woods 
if she wanted to. 

He himself had been too busy all these weeks to notice 
Madame’s haggard face and pale cheeks, though, she 
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took good care to mask her appearance with cosmetic, 
and hid her anxiety well under a perfectly simulated 
nonchalance. Where was it all going to end, she asked 
herself? She herself could not conjecture, nor did she 
have any idea how things would be after the disclo- 
sures in the sealed envelope had been made. She had 
come out to the woods to try to think things out, but 
though she walked herself to a point of exhaustion, her 
mind still remained all frayed edges, ending in nothing- 
ness, with no visible signpost to point out the direc- 
tion she ought to take. If she could only lay her hands 
on that envelope and destroy its contents utterly, before 
anyone could see it! That, it seemed to her, would bring 
rest and relief. 

But ah, now that she had decided to suffer the lesser 
evil, it began to loom high as a skyscraper before her. 
For, now, not only two people would learn of her base- 
ness and ignominy, but three—James had a right to 
know, as he would some day be one of the family, and 
that made one more person to behold the spectacle of 
her infamy. Ah, how her heart ached and burned, as 
with live coals, which seared and ate their way into 
her vitals! 

But then, the nemesis—would she not continue her 
depredations for the rest of Madame’s natural life? And 
if Madame grew tired of paying her, or was not able 
to continue paying her, the disclosure would come after 
all! What a mess! Two great evils, and she not being 
able to decide which was the greater! But then, there 
was no possibility of her being able to get at the en- 
velope, for Jasper had the key to the safe deposit box, 
and the bank authorities would not be likely to open 
it at her request, unless Jasper were dead. So, after 
thinking a long time, the question became a little clear- 
er, and she decided, that since it could not be otherwise, 
letting things take their course, and allowing the en- 
velope to be opened and read, would be a lesser evil 
than having Eleanor trailing her down for the rest of 
her (Madame’s) life. Oh, a great evil still it was, 
and not in any way preferable, but still, the agony of 
that terrible anxiety would at least be gone. 

x * * *~ * 


The bazaar lasted until ten of the evening, and was 
pronounced a great success. Jasper and James stood 
waiting at the exit door of the auditorium, their over- 
coats over their arms, until Maud was finished turning 
over her money to Sister Elsa Marie, counting it with 
her, and writing out various slips. During the wait, 
James thought it a good idea to bring up a pet idea he 
had been cherishing for some days. 

“Say, Daddy Valens,” he said in a low voice, “I want 
to spring an idea onto you, and I want to know what 
you think of it. You know, ten days from now is 
Maud’s birthday, and I was thinking of giving her a 
surprise party. What do you say? Think Madame 
would object?” Jasper turned smiling. 

“By Jove, I was thinking something of the kind my- 
self, only I didn’t know whether to spring it or not. 
But now that you’ve spoken, I think it a capital idea. 
I'll put it up to Madame and see what she says. She 
surely ought to have a party on her eighteenth birth- 


day, and a surprise is still better. 
work it?” 

“Why, I’d take her out somewhere in the afternoon, 
thus giving you a chance to fix up things at home. Haye 
the crowd assemble there at seven, and I would bring 
her back home at eight. Have everything dark, an 
when we ring the bell, open, but don’t light up the room 
until I lead her into it. Then everybody springs up and 
cries ‘Surprise,’ and the lights go on at the sam 
time. Think it’s all right?” Jasper smiled admiringly, 


“My, you must have been planning that for days, 
you have it down so perfect.” 

“T have. I’ve even decided where I would take her— 
to what theater and what restaurant. I have a little 
money saved, you know, from my odd jobs, and it will 
be a pleasure to spend it on her.” 

“That will be a dandy idea—but here she comes; 
we can’t talk about it any more, but I’ll tell Madame 
to-night.” 

Maud had finished with her work, and the hall was 
quickly emptying; only a few ladies were gathering 
up the articles left in the booths, and preparing to 
leave. 

“Well, little fisherman,” said Jasper, “ready to go” 
Maud nodded, smilingly, feeling happy and tired. Both 
the young man and the old gazed upon her fondly, as 
the apple of their eyes, and both assisted her on with 
her warm fur coat, for the temperature had become 
rather wintry within the last three days. Soon, all 
three were speeding home in the little coupé which 
Jasper had managed to buy for Madame the Christmas 
before. 

Madame was up and waiting for them, and before 
long, James left and Maud went up to bed. It was then 
Jasper brought up the matter of the party to Madame. 
She took it calmly, but did not disapprove. 

“I suppose it can be arranged,” she said, rather list- 
lessly, winding up the alarm clock, preparatory to go- 
ing upstairs. “Doubtless it would make her very happy. 
We could clear out the living and dining rooms and 
take up the rugs for dancing.” 

“And have a cold buffet supper, and have Bourne, 
the florist, come and decorate the place up a little,” sup 
plemented Jasper. 

“And I’ll make her an entrancing little frock of some 
lovely, shimmering material, and a bandeau for her 
head with leaves and flowers made of tiny pearls, and 
we'll get gold brocade slippers with rhinestone sur 
bursts for buckles.” Jasper laughed happily. 

“I think you’re going to enjoy the frocking part of 
it better than the party itself, eh?” Madame smiled, 
but inwardly her heart quaked, because the words were 
so true; she wouldn’t enjoy the part at all, but making 
things for Maud was a business very close to her heart. 

“And, come to think of it,” suddenly commented 
Jasper, “I’ll have to get that envelope from the safe 
deposit, and see the wonderful and mysterious reasol 
for its being sealed up so many years. Perhaps Maud 
will come into some money; who knows? Wouldn't 
that be nice? Then she and James would have a nest 
egg to begin on.” At the first mention of the envelope, 
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Madame turned and began to walk through the hall 
which led to the stairs. Jasper followed her, so did not 
see the blanching of her cheek, or the nervous quake 
which came over her. 

“T’]] tell you what, Cynthy,” continued Jasper, put- 
ting his arm about his wife as he caught up with her in 
the upper hall, “after the party, we’ll all assemble up 
here in our room, and I'll let you read the contents of 
the envelope. You were eager to know its contents once 
pefore, and I don’t blame you, since Maud is the apple 
of your eye. So I will give you first chance at it. How’s 
that?” He had thought to please her by indulging her 
in the thing he thought she wanted most. She caught 
her breath sharply, and put her hand hastily to her lips. 
But the next moment, she had suddenly and impulsively 
kissed her husband’s cheek. 

“You’re a dear old thing for suggesting it, Jasper. 
You always want to give pleasure to others, and I ap- 
preciate it.” But inwardly she was tasting the irony of 
it, Pleasure!—it would be torture, not pleasure. Ten 
days yet in which to enjoy her husband’s esteem and 
love—ten short, agonized days, in which her love for 
him and Maud increased a thousandfold, only to be cut 
off perhaps, in one moment, by a piece of commonplace 
paper with a few scrawls upon it! 

“How will you work the matter of the dress, Cynthy, 
without telling Maud who it’s for? She will have to be 
fitted, won’t she?” 

“Oh, I'll fix that all right; I'll tell her it’s for a 
girl just her size and build, who is visiting out of town, 
and the fitting will be easy. As for her shoes, I have 
but to take one of her slippers downtown, and have the 
salesman give me the same size. Won’t she be delighted 
though!” By this time they had reached their room 
but instead of going to bed, sat down and discussed 
the party for another hour. It seemed a darling scheme 
to both their minds. Madame, especially, threw herself 
with all the ardor of a last joy into the matter, for she 
felt it would be the last thing she could legitimately en- 
joy, before the upheaval came. 

Perhaps she exaggerated the effect it would have up- 
on the others, nor did she allow for love and affection 
to obtain forgiveness for her. Constant anxiety and 
brooding had worn her down to a point of supersensi- 
tiveness, and she could not even imagine Jasper, Maud, 
and James looking.upon the matter in a tolerant light; 
she dared not even picture to herself what they might 
think; she shrank from the thought entirely. It was 
excruciating agony to her. 

The days sped by, and Madame selected a lovely 
orchid crepe satin, made upon simple lines, with touches 
of gold here and there, and a huge feather shoulder 
flower, shading from palest lavender to deepest purple. 
The accessories to go with it were all made by 
Madame’s girls, and she did the embroidery lovingly 
with her own hands. Jasper went with her downtown 
to select the gold brocade slippers, and also a gold 
vanity and coin case, studded with jewels. They felt 
that nothing was too good for their darling, and Ma- 
dame, especially, felt reckless, and would have bought 
everything in sight, had she not been restrained by Jas- 


per. For she, poor thing, was trying to atone for a 
wrong committed nearly eighteen years before! 


(To be continued) 


Blankets 


And now that we are through with the hot, tropical 
nights, breathless, motionless, during which we some- 
times went from window to window, looking for a 
breeze, pillow under arm—our thoughts begin to turn 
to “comfy” covering for the night. The leaves are 
turning, red, orange, gold, the air is hazy and smoky, 
and the afternoon sun filters down dreamily through 
half-empty tree branches. The nights have turned cool 
and delightful, and sleep is a paradise, into which one 
sinks, deep, deep, down, lulled by a gently rocking Ship 
of Dreams, on a sea of velvety black. 

The gentle breeze which slipped between the pin- 
ruffled curtains during the first part of the night, turns 
to needle-point chilliness toward morning, and there is 
nothing so soothing as the soft, warm, comforting blan- 
ket to snuggle under. Blankets, as made by the modern 
mills of the present day, are a thing of beauty, besides 
being strong and durable and warm. Instead of the 
old-fashioned double blankets, the most up-to-date 
manufacturers are making them single length, and 
double in thickness. The double blankets are still to be 
had, and many women continue to buy them, but it 
would seem the single-length blanket is easier to handle 
on wash day, in bed making, and in the dreamy watches 
of the night, when double length ones have a trick of 
coming apart and sleepy fingers seem to find nothing 
but loose, disconnected ends in the darkness. 

The modern single blanket is made in such beautiful 
colorings and designs, that one may continue to carry 
out the color scheme of the room with them. For in- 
stance, a room which has a light green and ivory 
scheme, may be made pleasantly interesting with blan- 
kets which are light green on one side and ivory or buff 
on the other, in the plain color. Then, too, the ground 
color may be light green, with a design of ivory or light 
buff, reversing with opposite colors on the other side. 
A bedroom with a turquoise lamp base, turquoise drapes 
and chair seats may be accelerated by the same color of 
blankets on the bed—one plain, the other turquoise and 
gold, the third in turquoise and a pink spray design, etc. 
The designs the mills are turning out are endlessly 
beautiful, and one need not stick to the conventional 
checks and stripes as formerly, as the single length 
blankets are also made in wool and camel’s hair, in the 
same lovely designs as the cotton ones. 

Blankets should never be soaked; they should never 
be left to become so soiled that a warm bath of white 
soapsuds will not remove what grime there may be by 
simple sousing up and down, or placing in a machine 
for fifteen minutes. One housewife ruined her beautiful 
blankets by trying to apply her ingrained idea that 
everything on wash day must be soaked. The colors 
ran together and she could have wept with annoyance. 

The best way to handle the delicately colored blan- 
kets, is to place them dry in a machine full of warm, 
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white-soap suds—(never hot), letting the machine run 
ten or fifteen minutes, and then rinsing thoroughly. 


Judicious Praise 


Some children are naturally timid and shy, and we 
find it difficult to get them to do things which other 
children find no difficulty in doing at all. For instance, 
one little boy, always bright and quick at home, started 
to school, and at the end of the first quarter, brought 
home a very unsatisfactory report. So his mother 
drilled him at home in his first simple studies, thinking 
thus to help him to get higher averages. But at the 
end of the second quarter it was no better, and at the 
end of the third, a letter from the teacher accompanied 
the report, advising his mother to give him extra les- 
sons. 

His mother could not understand it; everything she 
took over with him at home, he seemed to remember 
perfectly, so she went to see the teacher. 

“Bobby simple stands at the blackboard and will not 
write or reply when I send him up. I have tried it 
time and again, but it seems, I can do nothing with him. 
With reading it is the same way; I pry a word or two 
out of him, and then he will hang his head, and refuse 
to say any more.” 


His mother went home and pondered; had she al- 
ways treated Bobby right? Of course, from the stand- 
point of kindness and perfect care, there was nothing to 
be desired; but in one way, she was unaccountably 
severe with her child. Whenever he did some little 
task, she never praised him for it. Instead, she picked 
out all the little flaws she could find, and told him about 
them, working on the principle that “if one finds fault, 
he will try all the harder to please.” She did not be- 
lieve in praising anyone. 

Now she began to wonder if she had done right. 
Naturally, Bobby shrank from answering the teacher, 
she being a stranger, and he fearing that she would 
pick flaws just as his mother did. Being of a shy, 
sensitive nature, he just couldn’t bear that a stranger 
should expose his mistakes before that whole room full 
of children. Having arrived at this solution, Bobby’s 
mother felt sure this was the answer to the problem, 
and pity pervaded her soul. She clasped the child to 
her heart and kissed him, saying, “That was a lovely 
paper you wrote for me last night; why don’t you 
write it on the blackboard like that for Miss Dalton? 
I am sure she would call the whole room’s attention to 
your fine work. Why, you are smarter than any little 
boy I know! Why don’t you show Miss Dalton what 
you can do? Just write as you do for me, and spell, 
and recite, and she will open her eyes. If you write 
on the board every day for her, and read and spell 
just as you do at home, I am going to get that league 
baseball for you that you wanted so badly. But, first, 
you must show me what you can do.” 

Bobby, never praised before, perked up delightedly, 
hardly able to believe his ears. Was it possible he was 
that good? Now, that was something he had not known 
before. Oh, in that case, he was going to show them 
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what he could do! Mother used always to find fault 
so, naturally, he thought himself stupid. Of course, she 
had to “lay it on thick” that first time, in order to ung 
that “inferiority complex” she had so foolishly fostere 
in her son. But the result was marvelous! 


The Home Tool Chest 


Often, little things need fixing around the house, anj 
the housewife cannot wait for the “handy man” to cong, 
home from the office or shop to do it for her; in fact, 
why should she wait, when she might just as easily do 
it herself? Most women are clever and nimble with 
their fingers! they have keen eyes, and patience up. 
limited. All they need is a set of tools and the will tp 
pitch in and do the job. A couple of sticks in the porch 
banister have become loose, and there is danger of little 
Junior falling through unless they are repaired at once, 
It is an easy matter to get a couple of nails and drive 
them in so that the banister will be safe. The bolts op 
the washing machine, or Bobby’s velocipede, or coaster 
wagon have become loosened; don’t “wait till Daddy 
comes home.” You can tighten them just as easily 
yourself if you have a wrench. 


If you haven’t, it will pay you to get a set of tools 
for just such odd little jobs about the house. A floor 
board is loose and screeches every time one steps on 
it; a couple of finishing nails will silence it. ‘The 
hinges on the cupboard doors seem to be getting loose; 
out with the screw driver and tighten them at once. 
It takes only a moment’s time; why wait for “Daddy” 
to do it? 

Women sometimes leave castors on furniture and sev- 
ing machines screech for years for want of a little oil; 
how easily it is remedied! A chair-leg or rung slips 
out of its socket; have a bottle of good fish glue handy, 
coat the part that has slipped out, put back into place, 
and tie together with a rope for about 10 hours. That 
unsightly torn part in the linoleum—how easy to finda 
piece to match down cellar, cut it to fit exactly, and 
nail neatly into place with small brads! That piece of 
wood extending from the cellar banister—several times 
you have almost run into it—saw it off! It’s easy to 
handle a saw, once you try. One woman made herself 
taborets for her pot plants by sawing several square 
pieces off a board, cutting off the four square corners 
to make it octagonal, and nailing on four pieces of old 
wood curtain poles for legs. When varnished in dark 
oak, they looked like the real thing, bought from 4 
store! She also needed a shelf above her sink, and had 
no one to do it for her. So she sawed off the piece 
of board herself, and nailed it to the moulding just 
above the wainscot—(it was in a corner) —painted it, 
and now, with its dainty doilies, clock, salt and pepper 
shakers, etc., one would never know that it was not 
put up with the house. 

A word about the tools themselves; they should be 
kept in a handy place, say, in a box on the pantry shelf, 
which can be easily reached without climbing onto 
chairs. If there are too many, an old wardrobe or the 
lower part of an old dresser down in the cellar will do 
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excellent service. In the dresser drawers, the tools 
can be sorted and graded, so that they may be found at 
once. In the wardrobe, there may be shelves for boxes 
of nails, and hooks to hang up things. The tools should 
be laid in a row on the shelves, handle outward, accord- 
ing to size, where one can lay a hand on them at a mo- 
ment’s notice without digging about for half an hour. 


Content 


There is a French proverb that runs thus: “When 
you have not what you want, you must want what you 
have.” 

That is the secret of content in a nutshell. In these 
days of constant seeking for something new and excit- 
ing, how often we hear the expression: “How can she 
be satisfied? If I was in her shoes, I’d rail and rant 
until I got what I wanted.” Perhaps it was a woman 
in a tiny, shabby frame house, with a lot of children 
and no finery whatever, with hands full of work from 
morning till night, and a hard-working husband who 
wanted nothing better than to stay at home and rest 
evenings and Sundays. “How can she bear to be tied 
down like that? I’d die,” some lovely, well-dressed, 
better-fortuned young matron might exclaim. But let 
us look into her home. 

She has everything of the best; the latest in furnish- 
ings, a beauty of a home, a husband who adores her. 
Yet, is she satisfied? No; home and its furnishings 
grow tiresome, and she must needs seek entertainment 
elsewhere. She must needs fly about from house to 
house, seeing her host of friends, she gives her husband 
no rest evenings or Saturday afternoons or Sundays; 
he must needs fly about with her. Home is only a place 
toeat and sleep. Children? “Oh dear, they do tie one 
down so!” 

But who is happier? The woman with seven chil- 
dren, who, as soon as one darling is solid on his feet 
and has received his last milk tooth, is looking forward 
to the advent of another warm, sweet, cuddly cherub— 
something tiny and helpless, for which her arms ache, 
now that her last no longer needs cuddling—or the 
woman with the endless flair for new clothes, ease, 
excitement, the latest in verything—with only a dog 
to welcome her to the four walls of home when she 
finally does reach there? No wonder she is discontent- 
ed; her woman’s soul was never made for these emp- 
tinesses. They are not the true womanly life for which 
her Creator intended her. The poor woman who cannot 
have everything she wishes for, has learned to be con- 
tent with what she has; has learned to extract sweet- 
ness from her life—has more out of her poor, shabby 
home than the woman with the “latest in everything.” 


Household Hints 


If a drawer opens and closes hard, rub a little soap 
on the inner edges. 

_ Machine oils stain may be removed by rubbing on a 
little lard, letting soak for several hours, and then 
washing with soap and cold water. Obstinate stains 
may require washing with a tablespoon of ammonia 
added to the water. 


When mashing potatoes, heat the milk, and they will 
be soft and fluffy. 

Good gingerbread can be made by adding a little rye 
flour. 

If bed springs become rusted, paint with white or 
grey enamel. . 

Have fresh fruits for dessert very often instead of 
rich pastries; you will notice the improvement in your 
digestion and your pocketbook. 

Have the cooking forks, spoons, strainer, ice pick, etc., 
arranged in a certain order in your table drawer, and 
place it in this order each time after using. For in- 
stance, putting the smallest utensil to the left, and 
graduating toward the right according to size. Then 
when you are in a hurry, you can lay a finger on any 
utensil needed without upsetting the whole drawer. 


Recipes 


GRAPE CATSUP: Wash grapes and barely cover with 
water. Bring to boiling point and simmer until soft; 
then press through sieve, discarding seeds and skins. 
Weigh pulp, and to 10 !bs. of pulp add 5 lbs. sugar, 2 
quarts vinegar, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 tablespoon 
allspice, 2 tablespoons cloves and 1 grated nutmeg. 
Bring to boiling point and simmer gently until thick. 
Pour into bottles, cork, and seal while hot. 

To MAKE VARIOUS VINEGARS: To make tarragon 
vinegar, wash fresh tarragon leaves and dry on a 
towel; pack lightly into a jar, cover with cider vinegar, 
add a few peppercorns, adjust cover and let stand in a 
sunny window for 3 or 4 weeks. Strain through cheese- 
cloth, put into bottle and cork. 

For chili pepper vinegar, put a cup of chili peppers 
in a jar and fill with cider vinegar. Keep in cupboard 
for a week, strain, put in bottle and cork. 





Our Sioux Indian Missions 


That Sheeting 


Sometime back we brought to our readers’ notice the 
fact that there was not enough sheeting to go around 
for all the beds. A number of people were kind and 
sent in some sheets and pillow slips, but the need is far 
from being filled. Now, with the new addition to the 
dormitory, beds, blankets, pillows, sheets, and pillow 
cases will be needed. What a godsend it would be if 
one hundred housewives each sent just one or two ar- 
ticles, whatever they can spare out of their pile. Some 
may be able to send old but good feather beds, which 
they no longer need, if their houses are furnace-heated. 
A feather bed will make quite a number of pillows, and 
any bags of feathers that might be spared, will also 
receive a huge welcome. You see, home-picked feathers 
are so much nicer than the bought kind, which usually 
contain dust and hard particles, which are not very 
comfortable to lie upon—unless one pays the very 
highest price for them. 

Finally, perhaps there are some who would like to 
provide some of these articles, but have nothing at 
home which they might send. Twenty-five dollars will 
furnish bed, blankets, pillows, mattress, and sheets for 
one child. A word to the zealous soul burning with 
Christlike love is sufficient. 
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